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EDITORIAL NOTES 


“THE London national newspaper ordinarily tells its readers very 
little even of what is going on in Manchester or Leeds, and sometimes 
seems almost to forget the existence of Scotland.’”’ (See Report on 
the British Press, published by “Political and Economic Planning’’.) 
This year there is no possibility of Scotland being forgotten even by 
the national Press, for the fourth Empire Exhibition (the first was 
at Wembley in 1924) is to be held in Glasgow, and we are told that 
twenty million people are likely to visit it. In speeches recently 
broadcast from Westminster Hall most of the emphasis was on the 
Imperial character of the Exhibition, but the Prime Minister did 
not omit to pay his tribute to Scottish initiative and Scottish enter- 
prise; and Lord Lothian appealed to visitors to become acquainted 
with Scotland itself—the Highlands, the industrial belt, the Low- 
lands and the Border country. 


SCOTLAND AND THE EMPIRE 

As Wembley stood for Britain in relation to the Empire, so the 
Glasgow Exhibition stands for Scotland (a part of Great Britain) in 
relation to the Empire. We in England are not quite so conscious 
of the separate individual entity of Scotland as we are of that of 
Ireland—or even, perhaps, of that of Wales—probably because the 
Scots have been less demonstrative about it, or at least less rhetorical. 
No doubt when they are out of their own country they have their 
reasons for keeping their quiet racial jokes among themselves—the 
same reasons which make them pretend not to be serious when they 
speak of having annexed England in 1707. On that theme it would 
not do to be provocative, in view of the large proportion of key posi- 
tions held by Scotsmen in most Cabinets, in English Universities, 
in medicine, in commerce and in industry, especially engineering, 
to say nothing of Governors and Governors-General overseas. Hav- 
ing to choose between ruling the Empire and ruling Scotland, Scots- 
men have made a simple calculation and have chosen the Empire, 
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and have only encouraged “Scottish Home Rule” and the “Scottish 
Literary Movement” so long as they did not go too far and interfere 
with Scottish supremacy in England. When they are living among 
us, say, in London, they are the better able to carry on their civiliz- 
ing mission, because they do not too often remind us that we are 
barbarians. The result is we are apt to take them for granted, and 
seldom study the Scottish character, temperament and idiosyncrasies 
as objectively and curiously as we study the Irish. Sometimes, it 1s 
true, we are stung into irritation—as Matthew Arnold was—by the 
aggressively Scottish note in Burns, shed salt tears over the Scotti- 
cisms of J. M. Barrie, and are aware of the un-Englishness of Scott’s 
or Stevenson’s Scottish novels; but we are apt to forget altogether 
that the inventor of steam engines, the pioneer in antiseptic surgery, 
and the Scottish philosophers were born and educated in Scotland. 

Nowadays we have given up the word English: we speak only of 
Britons. 


“For INTELLECTUAL LIBERTY” 

The organization which bears the name “For Intellectual Liberty” 
exists to bring together “the greatest possible number of intellectual 
and professional workers who are concerned with the defence of 
peace, liberty and culture’. Its latest pronouncement was an appeal 
to its supporters in all parties to “rally the forces of democracy in this 
country, in order to secure a Government which can save peace and 
democratic liberty’. I do not propose to discuss this particular mani- 
festo, which is severely critical of the Government and blames it 
for failing to stand up effectively for democracy on the one hand and 
British Imperial interests on the other. What I am at the moment 
concerned to point out is that the main body of intellectual opinion 
in this country stands severely aloof from the Government. Not only 
is it the case that the Cabinet is singularly devoid of students and 
men of letters—there are probably fewer Ministers of this class than 
at any previous time in the last century—but also there are few indi- 
cations even of contacts between Ministers and men of intellectual 
attainment. Even the material available is not used to reinforce the 
thinking department of a Government called National—Mr. Winston 
Churchill, for example, Lord Eustace Percy, Lord Lothian, Mr. 
Harold Macmillan .. . 


* * * 
There is considerable danger that politics in this country will fall 


into the condition in which it has long been in America, where men 
of a certain character do not care to go in for the political game. 
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Labour, dismally represented in Parliament, has at least one advan- 
tage, that it has behind it a body of intellectual doctrine which 
appeals to the mind and the imagination. Pure Conservatism is also 
capable of being supported by a system of attractive and consistent 
ideas, but there is little pure Conservatism to-day. A National Gov- 
ernment, from the nature of the case, cannot have behind it a real 
political philosophy: its claim to represent and include all parties 
and all philosophies means in effect the neutralizing of the philoso- 
phies and the dilution of the parties. We cannot see any possible 
alternative Government, for there is at present no other set of poli- 
ticians whom the country would probably dare to put in office; but 
we cannot fail to observe that the new system tends to squeeze out 
men of distinctive and strong convictions—say, like Mr. Eden. 

For such a man there are only two courses possible—either to 
retire from effective politics or to regard politics as a career, like the 
law, in which a man gets up his brief and merely argues the Govern- 
ment’s case. The Government tends to become more and more like 
the Board of a business undertaking, whose members serve for life 
or until superannuated, and are recruited from younger men who 
have the requisite executive talent and docility. Moreover, the rout- 
ine work is so exacting that even if a Minister had the inclination 
he has not the time for study and thought, and since the Government 
tends to perpetuate itself he never enjoys the leisure of being in 
opposition. Mr. Chamberlain and Sir John Simon, who have been 
in office for nearly seven years, may, conceivably, still be shouldering 
the burden of their duties seven years hence. 


In the past statesmen of all parties have had behind them groups 
of thinkers who were profoundly influencing their opinions and 
actions. But if you look round among the leading economists, politi- 
cal philosophers, historians, social reformers and men of letters, and 
ask what contacts they have with the Government or the Government 
with them the answer in most cases is none. Wherever one goes in 
the circles of educated and thinking people one finds uneasiness at 
the lack of any clear sense of direction in statesmanship, any firm 
objective, or any awareness of principle binding together means and 
end. 


POLITICIANS AND INTELLIGENTSIA 

This separation between the governing class and the intelligentsia 
(the former becoming increasingly bourgeois) would be serious at 
any time, but it is particularly serious to-day when the political 
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affairs of the world are in a critical condition affecting the issues of 
peace or war, liberty or servitude. So much is this the case that there 
is no person whose attention is not constantly distracted by it, even 
when his proper first concern is with some art or science or other 
pursuit normally far removed from politics. Politics, national and 
international, is now seen to be an affair embracing the whole life 
and existence of man, including his culture, his right to think and 
speak, and even his religion. There is no limit to the degree in 
which we may not, any or all of us, be intimately affected by the 
decisions of politicians; all thinkers are constantly thinking in 
terms of politics; yet precisely at this time the direction of affairs is 
falling into the hands of a semi-professional political class divorced 
from the classes which are concerned with ideas, their case being 
defended by men speaking to a brief, though they are protected 
from grievous error in matters of routine owing to the existence of 
a singularly efficient and trustworthy Civil Service. 


* * * 


We see the unease caused by this poverty of idea (and idealism) 
in politics, now in the eruption into political controversy of young 
poets and dramatists, now in the formation of groups such as ‘For 
Intellectual Liberty’. All of these movements are directed towards 
forming public opinion, but efforts are seldom canalized into poli- 
tical action. Take the case of F.I.L. It speaks of the need for a lead 
and a clear policy for Great Britain “‘to check the growth of inter- 
national lawlessness and the degradation of international morality”. 
But it is careful to add that F.I.L. “is not a party political organiza- 
tion, nor is it a new movement entering politics on its own account”. 
Like half a dozen other somewhat similar organizations, it is simply 
a group attempting to disseminate ideas. It does not appear to be 
realized that it is not enough to have the thinking people on your 
side if some of them are not prepared to enter the arena and take 
practical action. It is true, one or two individuals like Mr. A. P. 
Herbert and Mr. Harold Nicholson have actually entered Parlia- 
ment, and the former was quickly able to take a dramatic and effec- 
tive part in legislation. But one swallow does not make a spring. 
Will all these groups of intellectuals accomplish anything compar- 
able with their ideals or adequate to the issues at stake, unless they 
organize a large-scale assault on the political citadel? 


P.E.P. ON THE Press 


I opened with a quotation from Report on the British Press issued 
by “Political and Economic Planning” (P.E.P., 16 Queen Anne's 
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Gate, 10s. 6d.). It would be difficult to speak too highly of some of 
the reports issued by this body of. investigators on various social 
problems during recent years. This comprehensive and open-minded 
survey of the operations of British newspapers (more especially the 
London newspapers) deserves at least as much consideration as would 
be given to a report by a Royal Commission. I cannot attempt here 
to discuss the many proposals which it makes—such as the establish- 
ment by the journalistic profession of a tribunal for dealing with 
journalistic intrusion—and the many proposals which it rejects— 
such as that for a State Register of journalists and various State re- 
strictions on the powers of the Press. It is strongly opposed to the 
establishment of a State newspaper of any kind; but I need not pause 
to consider that question, since I do not think we have yet reached 
the stage when there is serious danger of any such plan being put 
forward. Even the Labour Party at present is too deeply committed 
to democratic theory to attempt, should it come to power, to start 
a State newspaper. 


* * ae 


Of more immediate interest is the question, touched upon in this 
report, of undue pressure on the Press brought to bear by the Gov- 
ernment or by Government departments. Some people are, I think, 
quite unnecessarily alarmed by supposed official interference with 
views or opinions published in newspapers. I grant that the Official 
Secrets Act has been grossly abused and ought to be amended. I 
admit also that there may arise a situation which the Government 
might consider almost as critical as a state of war, and under such 
circumstances it might appeal to the proprietors for a virtual censor- 
ship. But that brings us, not to the power of the Government over 
the Press, but to that of the big newspaper owners over the Press, 
which is another matter. 

In general, to-day, it is a complete misapprehension to suppose 
that Government departments are capable of any appreciable inter- 
ference with the views or opinions of the papers. It is true that indi- 
vidual journalists are constantly seeking information which Govern- 
ment departments can provide, and often withhold news privately 
given them, or even news which they have obtained independently, 
in order not to cut themselves off from the fountain-head which 
supplies them. That is merely a matter of give-and-take in the im- 
parting and collection of information. It is also true that there are 
certain newspapers whose proprietors have clected to devote them- 
selves completely to the cause of the Government, and in accordance 
with their own chosen policy they will often publish or suppress 
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news in the interests of the party. But that is a case not of Govern- 
ment dictatorship but of willing party submission. ‘The danger at 
the present time of the exertion of undue ministerial influence on 
the Press is imaginary. That is not where the danger lies. 

* * * 


The greater danger lies in the enormous power exercised by a few 
big newspaper proprietors, who are far more capable of terrorizing 
the Government than the Government of terrorizing them. If one 
asks: Which is the greater influence, that of the Government on Lord 
Beaverbrook, or Lord Beaverbrook on the Government? there could 
be no question about the answer. The very word Non-intervention 
first emanated from the Beaverbrook Press. That group of news- 
papers has played a considerable part in determining the foreign 
policy of the Government; but I see no signs that its conduct has 
been in any respect modified by Ministers. 

s ba * 


The real freedom of the Press does not lie in the retention of 
unlimited powers by a few individuals who by business talent or 
inheritance have secured control of a majority of the newspapers 
(reckoned in terms of circulation). Real freedom would provide, as 
the P.E.P. report recognizes, ‘“‘protection of the independent profes- 
sional status of the editor and his journalistic staff on matters of 
policy and treatment of news”. But whilst it must be granted that 
freedom in that sense is only enjoyed by the writing staffs of a min- 
ority of the Press, I think that P.E.P. is right in pronouncing against 
extensions of Press restriction. For privileges once forfeited may be 
difficult to regain. The best method of reforming the Press is by 
promoting reform from within. 


Mr. MacCo_t AND THE LANE PicTuRES 

I am very glad to be able to publish this month Mr. D. S. 
MacColl’s informed account of the circumstances under which the 
Lane pictures went to the Tate and not to Ireland. He knows more 
about this matter than any other man living. He does not accept my 
statement that the Dublin Gallery has a moral right to the pictures, 
but he goes as far as I desire when he says that the time has 
come for this country, in the interests of a settlement, to make a 
free gift of the pictures to Ireland. In view of the part that Mr. 
MacColl has taken in this matter his attitude is a generous one. His 
statement will surely have weight both with the Trustees of the 
National Gallery and with the Government. 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE SEAT 
By Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 


A Woman speaks 


HERE from the Lighthouse garden seat 
I watch the steamers trailing West; 
Almost I hear their engines beat 
And take their pulsing to my breast. 


So still the evening silken-spread! 
So soft the twi-lit Channel heaves! 
As soft the lantern overhead 
In skeins of light its warning weaves. 


It warned my Sailor off the rocks 
To sea, to seas beyond again .. . 
To-night the homeing birds in flocks 
Will slay their life against its pane! 


And I—ah, selfish—I shall rise 
And lift and drop each broken neck; 
As shutters their sea-searching eyes 
Closed, closed to tale of ship or wreck! 


The trawlers off the Eddystone 
Have lit their lights and sunk their nets 
Through shells and dead disorder strown 
They dredge a floor for my regrets. 


They dredge a floor of dream that was 
A floor two lovers danced upon: 

But never find that shoe of glass 
My Prince "had found and fitted on. 


O gentle Jesu, is it Sin 
I bring to Thee my fairy-tale? 

O Helper once that hushed the din 
And still’d off Galilee the gale! 


A land-wind faints upon the Sea, 

A sob from far behind the hill— 
“Gethsemane! Gethsemane!” 

’Tis the Sea answers “Peace, be still.” 


HIDE IN THE HEART 


By Lloyd Frankenberg 


i 


HERE is no shadow but cloudshadow and nightshadow, 
Moving across and rolling away and leaving 

Only the purple avenues the ant 

Drags his weight across, from here to there, 

Between the leaning towers of his town. 


Here are no voices but the gull’s hard lot, 

Easing his discontent with all the beach, 

Abusive tongues of terns, rheumatic crows’ 

Dry commentaries concerning tomorrow’s weather 
And pipers fleeing the sound of their own lament. 


And the wind’s singing is before all music, 

Picking the strings of grass and thumping the roof; 
And all the stops of the ocean to be pulled out 
When anger is the howling of the wind 

And all armies the marches of the sea. 


And mornings bringing the white lies of peace, 
The rags of truce upon the sea and sky, 
Ambassadorial breeze from cloud to wave; 

All solved and settled under a smiling sun 
Blandly agreeing his hands to everything. 


Until the fog with sidelong stratagem 

Confers in huddled whispers with the earth— 
And ships and birds are asking their way about 
Of the whistling buoy that keeps its courage up 
Through the long dark and vistas of the mist— 


Then lifts again, its mission otherwhere, 

And leaves us this again, our isle of quiet : 
Surrounded with seas of grass and the glassy sea, 
Here in the sweet unreasonable weather, 

We think us safe, we think us housed in peace. 


LLOYD FRANKENBERG 
ii 
All day the storm stood off from about our door; 
The tongues of sand lay panting in the sun, 
We listening to the sounds of listless water 


With wisps of ragtime over the dunes from town 
And scraps of headline: Bompinc ALMERIA. 


Who brought this newspaper in like contraband 

To poison the horizons of our minds? 

All day the sun was stored serenity 

Before the cloud fulfilled its promised rain. 

Now seeing the fire-edged cloud our thought is of war. 


Our sea was water where we drowned our thoughts ; 
We plunged and lay like time—not like this time. 
Our sea was not an endless belt of bullets, 

Round after round transmitted to the breech 

To riddle time to tatters and red teeth. 


Now more than ever we do not know how long 

This little space of peace will be our own. 

~ The nations run like nightmare toward the repeated 
Dream’s end and beyond the end and beyond, 

Toward the waking up screaming and it’s true! it’s true! 


ili 
Nations perpetuate the fatal course 
Letting their anger go from them with no 
Power to retract, to make amends and an end. 
The people standing under the balconies 
Look up and become part of what they see. 


The cannon standing at stiff-armed salute 
Discharge their duties in the innocent air. 
The small and bankrupt bones are all there is 
To pay revenge its dividend and hate 

Its pebble dropped, its circle widening. 


iv 
There is no hiding in these island seas. 
The air is full of forebodings of disaster. 
The gulls come up dead on the tide. It is one to them 
Whether the world hold fish. The sandfleas dance 
Burning alive on the phosphorescent beach. 
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The stars are a regiment of fixed bayonets ; 

The steelgrey seas a rank upon rank of helmets. 

Clouds march and countermarch. Winds marshal them ; 
Roll on their spokes guncarriages of thunder. 

The army of grass is led in all directions. 


A large drop falls and that is all. The storm 
Wheels to the skyline; leaves a sunspace; waits. 
These little silly bombardments are but a device 
To larger ends; rally the peace-protectors 
About false standards, his eye upon another. 


v 


All day the storm stood off in a rift of cloud. 

We thought us safe, we thought us housed in peace, 
Ringed in by sun, chalked off by grass, passed by 

In a lull of the sea, in a quiet isle. Till night 
Darkened our door and the storm broke and the sea 


Moving in fury upon the enduring beach 

We put our windows against the rain, we drew 

Bolts on the wind and shuttered out the storm. 

All night the four walls shook like a heart in the gale, 
Shedding a light like blood on the troubled darkness. 


Four walls in the wind are the wind’s mouse and we 
The heart in the mouse. The lightning lifts a paw, 
Purrs in its throat and lets the paw fall slack. 

The tail of the wind stirs lazily, shakes the floor 

And we are alone with the taste of mouth on mouth. 


vi 
Hide in the heart. There is no help without. 
The strong winds ramp about the world tonight. 
The heart is wide enough to move about. 


The heart is tall. In a world too small for flight 
This is the only border out of doubt. 


The light comes in as through the hand’s devotion. 
The world is held in the hollow of this hand. 

Its own sea, with its own moon-made motion, 

Rolls upon the shores of its own land. 

Before all singing is the music of this ocean. 


LLOYD FRANKENBERG 


Find out this music pounding through the wrists. 
Stop out the sounds of the feet tramping the roof. 
Let the rain beat with all its mailed fists. 

The heart is the only timber to be proof 

Against all thunderclaps and lightning twists. 


Hide in this roof until the storm has been; 
Till fear leaves us under the eaves of the blood 
And one by one arising let them in, 
Disarming at the door the roaring flood, 

The infantry of rain and the strong wind. 


REMEMBERING THIS 
By Rupert Hodge 


WATCHING the sun in Capricorn 
Palely anoint a great pear-tree, 

You shivered in your valley soil, 
Longed in that warmth to lie. 


Perilously you climbed the air 
To seek the fingers of the sun; 
Learnt his surprising tenderness - 
One February noon. 


Unwonted movements of your sap 

Burst in green laughter, and were blind, 
In that false summer, to the threats 

Of bitter, lonely wind 


And the uncomprehending frost 
To translate love to a dry death. 
And passion disappeared in snow 
From the implacable North. 


Remembering this, how I rejoice 
At your true summer, with the sun 
Ample on every inch of earth; 
And marvel that this noon 


Falls too on me, speechless beneath 
Sweet pinnacles of larksong, planned 
And fledged on your excited soil, 
Leaping from the snow’s hand. 
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A LAST WORD ON THE 
HUGH LANE AFFAIR 


By D. S. MacColl 


RABENFELS 


For AE 
Who accused the Author of having ‘a dishonest mind’ 


FROM yon steep rock the Raven 
Looked eastward to the Rhine. 

The track, with slabs of light and shadow paven, 
Is cloistered high with pine; 

Whereunder, in a tide of war retreated, 
The hand of comrades wrote, 

Upon the rude grave-cross of the defeated, 
Es starb den Heldentod. 

Peace now; a hum of insects on the ground, 
And tree-tops’ soft, innumerable sound. 


From stricken fields the sorest, 
The raven wings are fled, 

And thronging, singing canons of the forest 
Take office for the dead; 

But, in the border-battles of the spirit, 
No truce to angry words, 

And feuds we manufacture or inherit 
Make carrion for the birds. 

If fight we must, be it not deaf and blind, 
Implacable, with poison in the mind. 


Les Trois Epis, Alsace, 
August, 1926 


I ADDRESSED these verses to G. W. Russell, who had come into 
the controversy about Hugh Lane’s intentions with a surprisingly 
vivid recollection of a nine years’ old conversation, in the nick of 
time to influence the views of the Parliamentary Committee. He 
made no response, remaining, I suppose, implacable. I should not 
like to call his mind “dishonest”; but he could easily persuade it and 
his memory of what they wished to believe. 

With the rest of the Dublin circle debate never descended into scur- 
rility or severance of friendly feeling, at least on my side. My private 
correspondence with Lady Gregory and Yeats bears witness to that. 


JoHN CHRISTIE 
painting by KENNETH GREENE 
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I admired the latter far too much as a poet to count in the balance 
his constant inaccuracy of memory and citation, or even his garb- 
ling of documents, to which I applied the mild epithet, ‘‘less than 
scholarly”. When Thomas Bodkin finally appeared in the lists, com- 
missioned by President Cosgrave to publish a sumptuous volume 
(produced in Italy and Germany) on behalf of the “‘Saorstat Eireann”, 
I had to correct his suppression and distortion of facts: yet I should 
never allow so distasteful a duty to deprive me of his friendship or 
the wit and fervour of his conversation. :, 

It is not part of my present purpose to re-tell the facts at length 
or to revive the whole argument. No one on the Irish side, a small 
number on the English, wished to know the facts, or was pervious 
to reasoning, and Irish propagandists saw to it that the English 
Press periodically repeated the refuted fallacies and perversions. 
But in view of the Editor’s note which appeared in the April 
number of the Mercury, and his invitation to add what comment 
I cared to make, I will refer anyone who does wish to know the 
truth to my summing-up of the case in The Nineteenth Century 
of February, 1917, supplemented by my review of the above-men- 
tioned book in The Burlington Magazine of March, 1933, and letter 
in the May number following. I had the advantage throughout of 
having studied Lane’s papers and Press cuttings and the correspon- 
dence, in particular, between him and Lady Gregory, when I had 
been invited by her to write a Life of Lane. 

I have no reason to regret my part in the affair. I supported 
Lane’s purpose throughout, whether in Dublin or in London; fought 
his battle at critical moments with the Dublin Corporation and our 
National Gallery; prevented him from selling the thirty-nine “Im- 
pressionist”’ pictures (the bulk of his collection having been already 
given to Dublin) by an accommodation with Lord Curzon and the 
Tate Gallery; obtained for him what was his main desire, the provi- 
sion of a handsome Gallery somewhere, to house and commemorate 
those witnesses of his taste, and of his campaign against the Philistine; 
argued for an amicable use of the pictures by exchanges between the 
English and Irish Galleries; and with the help of Charles Aitken 
and Robert Witt substantiated before the Parliamentary Committee 
the moral as well as legal claim of the Modern Foreign Gallery, pro- 
vided by Sir Joseph (now Lord) Duveen, to possess this small part 
of Lane’s benefaction. 

There is something, however, that must be said about Lane’s 
own part in the long squabble. 

He was by no means an ardent Irish patriot. Early memories of 
Galway counted for something; but his chosen country was England, 
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where his chief cronies were neighbours in Chelsea, and where he 
had the ambition of setting up a country seat, and at one time dallied 
with the idea of marriage as well, but drew back, knowing himself 
to be more feminine than masculine. On his first appearance in 
Lady Gregory’s circle he was cold-shouldered; his father, married to 
her sister, was considered an intruder among the exclusive Persses, 
and Yeats judged him to be a man of worldly, snobbish ambitions. 
But his readiness to promote exhibitions and collections of fine art 
anywhere, Dublin included, was too valuable a reinforcement for 
the poetic and dramatic culture of the Gregory-Yeats programme to 
be lost; he warmed to Dublin; endowed it with his numerous gifts, 
and entered on the losing battle with the Corporation for his darling 
scheme of a fine building. From his defeat he issued with a loathing 
for the place and transferred his ambitions to London. But he was 
not only feminine: he was fluctuating and fickle. He warmed once 
more to Dublin when he was made Director of the Irish National 
Gallery, and in spite of his definite pledges to London dangled hopes 
of the thirty-nine pictures being added to his princely benefactions 
there. He wrote and signed the famous codicil (dependent on a 
gallery being provided within five years), but did not have it attested; 
he was still swithering between the pull on his attachments one side 
and the other. Not a word about it did he say to Lady Gregory, the 
executrix under it, and therefore the person most concerned, when 
she sat beside the desk in which it was locked on the day before the 
departure for America from which he did not return alive. As I put 
it, he was like a Maskelyne, keeping three plates spinning; one, the 
London plate, steady; two of them wobbly, those of the National 
and Corporation Galleries in Dublin, and even a little saucer for 
Belfast. Whoever provided a Gallery first was to have the prize, and 
our Gallery was secured before he left. 

Such was the generous benefactor: eager, gifted, fascinating; 
single-minded but double-dealing in pursuit of his cherished 
scheme, which was realized in London by 1926 and in Dublin twelve 
years after the limit of time laid down in the codicil. 

Such is the tale in brief; but there is no arguing with a grievance, 
especially an Irish grievance, and this is not a time, as between our 
countries, to consider justice too narrowly; rather for an act of mag- 
nanimity, to heal one outstanding sore. I consider that the Lane 
Gift has played its indispensable part in forming a nucleus of modern 
French painting at Millbank. Mr. Courtauld’s subsequent gifts and 
other acquisitions have rendered Lane’s pictures less necessary, and 
these might now be ceded, as part of a general settlement, not as 
of right, about which I have no qualms, but as a free gift from the 
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British Government. For this the consent of our National Gallery 
Trustees would be necessary, with indemnification to them for the 
loss; the consent also of Lord Duveen, whose benefaction was condi- 
tional on their retention; not to speak of others who took part in 
the Parliamentary decision. But, as I privately informed the Secre- 
tary for the Dominions, when the Conference was about to meet, I 
should not myself oppose this act of grace. It ought to be accom- 
panied by an understanding about free exchange by way of loans; 
and for my part I should beg that one picture, the little Bonvin still- 
life, which Lane bought for £10 to please me, might remain in 
London during my remaining years. 


Hau.tinc SEAWEED, ARAN ISLANDS 
Wood engraving by ELIZABETH RIVERS 
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A PRODUCER TO A 


PLAYWRIGHT 
A LETTER TO MR. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 
From Dr. Robert Klein 


Dear Mr. MauGHaM,—When, nearly five years ago, I came over 
to England I received a letter from your charming German trans- 
lator Mimi Zoff to get in touch with you. It was only natural that 
I would have liked to meet you. If for thirteen years you have 
watched the production of a dramatist, if you were waiting eagerly 
from play to play in order to find out whether you would be able 
to put it on with the chance of success (and I thoroughly agree with 
you that without discovering that chance one should not produce 
it) if you have spent many days and nights casting, managing, direct- 
ing and slightly changing the plays, you had so many silent conver- 
sations, arguments and enjoyment with the author that the wish of 
finally meeting him in the flesh is understandable. You would like 
to explain to him why this play was a success, why that play did not 
go over and why you thought it necessary to make slight alterations. 
You feel somehow proud that you helped him in a foreign country 
to many successes, and it would do you good to hear a nice word. 
Having lived with his people on the stage for so many years you have 
not the feeling of meeting a stranger but an old acquaintance. 
Naturally enough I never wrote to you. I would have liked to meet 
you; but as I couldn’t be sure whether this wish was not a very one- 
sided one my cowardly fear of being rebuffed (which with a flatter- 
ing euphemism we call our shyness) hindered me to write to you. 
(Do you know the story of Grillparzer and Goethe? Grillparzer, 
an ardent admirer of Goethe, was for years longing to meet Goethe. 
Finally he travelled all the way from Vienna to Weimar. He was 
charmingly received, had a glass of wine with Goethe in the after- 
noon and was invited to luncheon for the following day. But the next 
morning he departed, writing a touching letter of excuse to Goethe.) 
I wish now I would have had more courage and approached you. 
I might have been lucky; you may have allowed me to see you; we 
may have had a conversation on the production of plays, and chapter 


40 in The Summing Up may have looked a little less bitter and 
unjust. 
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I find it difficult to write an enthusiastic letter to somebody with 
whom I agree. It took me years to learn that one has not only to 
correct an actor but also to encourage him with praising words. 
Though we are all in need of approval from people whose judgment 
we value I could never help the childish feeling when I praised 
somebody of being somehow unchastely insolent. But I never felt 
the slightest difficulty of quarrelling with somebody whom I like, 
admire or adore. 

So, while I could not bring myself to write to you as long as I 
agreed (and the forced leisure of the last five years enabled me to 
read in addition to your plays a good many of your novels) I can’t 
help molesting you the moment I disagree. For thirteen years I was 
producing plays in Berlin. First for several private theatres, four 
years for Max Reinhardt (while he went to America) and finally in 
my own theatres. I have seldom directed myself. (I am using the 
American terms.) Directing is very exhausting if it is properly done; 
it takes about a month to get the book ready before you go to re- 
hearsal, and then it takes another month to direct the play. As I had 
mostly three theatres to manage it was impossible for me to direct 
myself. I had to find directors. Searching carefully the four hundred 
theatres of Germany I succeeded within thirteen years in finding 
two. I engaged them. 

When a new play went into production I cast it myself. (Naturally 
I had the advantage of having a permanent cast of about sixty actors.) 
I then gave it to the director. I did not tell him which cast I had 
decided on. I waited for his suggestions. He mostly cast with the same 
actors as I had in mind. When we differed we discussed the pros and 
cons and came to a solution, sometimes to a compromise. He then 
started directing. When the play was ready (about five days before 
the first dress rehearsal) I went downto see it. I never went to watch 
rehearsals before that. I wanted to see the play ready. I wanted to 
be the first audience. It is inevitable that the director makes a mis- 
take here and there. He may fall in love with one particular scene 
and overstress it. (This happened constantly with Reinhardt.) He 
may have missed some important points. After such a rehearsal I 
had the difficult task to discuss those mistakes with the director. As 
he has to be an artist if he is a director at all and not a business man 
as you seem inclined to call him you have to be careful not to hurt 
his feelings. You have to start with flattering him and telling him 
how much you liked what you really liked. And then slowly you 
come out with your objections. You make suggestions for alterations 
—never dictate!—the acceptance of which the director being an 
artist will first fervently refuse. The next day he will make the alter- 
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ations, and the third day he would be very much offended if any- 
body doubted that the alterations were his own. You can miscast a 
director as you can miscast a part. 

The first play of yours I ever put on in Berlin was Lady F rederick. 
(It must have been in 1922.) I was only 26 years old then and worked 
as representative for a manager who was busy managing theatres in 
Vienna and losing the money there which I made in Berlin. He sent 
me an awful play by Capek and an excellent actress, Leopoldine 
Konstantin, who later on played The Constant Wife. I was desperate 
about the Capek play and, with wires and in costly night telephone 
conversations, implored the manager to be allowed to put on Lady 
Frederick. I finally succeeded, and it was a great success. 

The next play of yours I put on was Rain. 

I was then working with another manager. We had Germany’s 
greatest actress, Kaethe Dorsch, under contract, and Reinhardt had 
the rights of your play. We had no part for Kaethe Dorsch, and 
Reinhardt had no actress for Rain. So I thought it a stroke of genius 
to combine the two managements to produce the play. After end- 
less negotiations—how the shares should be divided, who was to 
present, how to save Reinhardt’s prestige producing in another man- 
ager’s theatre—I finally succeeded. 

It was a failure. 

Reinhardt overloaded everything terribly. There was rain for 
hours. The rain was so loud that you couldn’t hear the actors speak. 
But, what was worse, he ruined Kaethe Dorsch. He forced her to act 
as his own wife, Helene Thimig, would have played the part. Poor 
Dorsch, intimidated by Reinhardt’s fame, played as if in chains. 
And I, of course, was much too young to dare to interfere with the 
rehearsals. 

The only positive result of this enterprise was that having come 
through those negotiations in touch with Reinhardt he made me an 
offer to enter his theatres. 

Your Victoria (I don’t know its English title) had then just been 
ruined in Berlin by some idiotic performance. I persuaded Rein- 
hardt to put it on again as we happened to have two excellent actors 
for the leading parts. As you will know, Victoria was a great success, 
and Reinhardt made good for his sins in Rain. Then he left for 
America. 

The next play of yours I put on was The Constant Wife. I took 
the script with me to Sils Maria to work on it in my holiday. 

“What the hell was there to work on it?” you will ask. I had 
only read it once. But to cast a play properly you have to read it 
over and over again. A good play comes to you like a charming 
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woman. You like it, and you think it worth while to get nearer 
acquainted. Then you fall in love. Then you argue. Then you 
quarrel. Then you hate it and wish you had never seen it at all. 
Finally there is only one solution: to get rid of it by production. 
When working on the play, and the characters have come to life, 
you have to find the actors who fulfil best the vision of the author. 
Eighty per cent of success is decided by the right casting. Shaw has 
done infinite harm to his plays by the Don Quixotesque minute 
description of his characters. ‘Anthony Anderson, a shrewd, genial, 
ready Presbyterian divine of about 50, with something of the author- 
ity of his profession in his bearing. But it is an altogether secular 
authority, sweetened by a conciliatory, sensible manner not at all 
suggestive of a quite thoroughgoing otherworldliness. He is a strong, 
healthy man, too, with a thick sanguine neck; and his keen, cheerful 
mouth cuts into somewhat fleshy corners, etc. etc.” 

What the devil is one to do with that? . 

The average director will search for an actor with a cheerful 
mouth cut into fleshy corners. This will then be a weakish, womanish 
fellow who is just the contrary of what Shaw imagined him to be, 
and the play will fall to pieces. 

Even worse are the stage directions Shaw gives for movements. 

They are impossible, unnatural, theatrical. Somewhere in The 
Summing Up you mention the magic of the written or printed word. 
As a matter of fact a dramatist should give no stage directions, no 
description of characters whatsoever. He would save directors many 
sleepless nights. There will be in a play the following harmless line: 


RicHarp: How witty, Miss Miller. (He laughs.) 
At the first rehearsal the actor will bring this line as follows: 
RicHarp: How witty, Miss Miller. Hahahah, hahaha, hahaha. 


There will be a thunderstorm of laughter. 

When astonished you ask him, Why do you laugh? he will answer, 
but it says, “laughs.” You will explain to him that the author didn’t 
really mean “laughs”; he meant to say “smiles.” But even smiling 
is not necessary, because it is funnier to say the line in an absolute 
dry way. 

“But the author says: He laughs.” 

There will be a three-hours’ discussion; it may end with a row, 
it may end with tears (if it is an actress). It will end in any case 
with the actor thinking the director a silly ass. 

While working on the script of The Constant Wife, it occurred 
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to me that all curtain lines were weak. At this time it was of the 
greatest importance in Berlin to have a good curtain line. A witty 
curtain line could save a whole act, and a weak one could endanger 
it. This may have been stupid, but so it was, and you had to reckon 
with the facts. So I wrote some line for the first act ending. I think 
it was something like this: 


Constance (to John): “I hope your operation will be a success.” 


As I am writing it down now it doesn’t seem witty at all to me. 
But it gave the last line to the leading lady, it was in addition in 
German some jeu de mot, and it was theatrical-effective. In the 
second act I had a very popular actress playing Mrs. Culver. In the 
middle of the act’ she has a very witty remark. I cut it out there, 
made her come back at the end of the act, and make the remark 
then. It worked. 

A play, as you rightly say, has missed its purpose unless it is a 
success. The old and beautiful Lessing had already discovered that. 
When I chose a play for production I thought it my duty to make 
it a success. When you say you felt embarrassed towards managers 
when a play failed, believe me I felt embarrassed towards authors 
when I failed to make them a success. I never felt the author failed, 
the actors failed, the audience failed, or the critics failed. I had only ° 
the feeling J failed. 

A play which one does not think commercial would better not 
have been put on at all. All the effort seems so senseless. And there 
is nothing more sad than a theatre people do not come to. It was 
the revenge of unsuccessful playwrights to invent the expression 
“commercial.” If for nothing else one should shoot them for this. 
This word did more damage to the theatre than anything else. It 
tries to express contempt for success. To make success cheap. To 
make the good play second-rate and the successful manager not an 
artist but a poorish stockbroker in plays. There never was a man- 
ager who said: “I discovered a beautiful play; I’m sure it will fail. 
Quick, let’s put it on.” Whoever puts on a play hopes it to be a 
success. Otherwise he wouldn’t put it on. A play is not bad because 
it is a success, and a play is not a masterpiece because it is a failure. 

If the production of Richard II is turned into a financial suc- 
cess it was legitimate. If it doesn’t, neither Shakespeare nor the 
West End audience failed; only the manager and the director; and 
they would have done much better not to touch it at all instead 


of proving that Shakespeare is art and therefore naturally not 
commercial. 
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The next of your plays I put on was Penelope, the revival of 
which you mention in your book. I had a charming young actress 
for the leading part and I had marvellous comedians for the second 
act. Forster-Larrinaga was then ill. It would have been a mistake 
to give the production to my other excellent producer; he was too 
heavy for your plays. I myself had no time to direct. In my despair 
I trusted the direction to a young actor who had never produced 
before, but whom I suspected of having imagination and wit; heart 
he had none. I looked in during the last week of rehearsals, helped 
here and there, put in a drop of heart, and we managed a suc- 
cess. ‘The young man who produced is now the successful head 
of the State Theatre in Berlin. At the time he produced he was 
a Communist. 

While the play was still running I left Reinhardt and opened my 
own theatres. The next play of yours under Forster-Larrinaga was 
The Breadwinner. The production was a comparative failure. 
It ran about seventy-five evenings, but it should have run a 
CATE 20: 

I had sent on tour The Unattainable; it never came to Berlin. 
The last of your plays I produced in Berlin was For Services 
Rendered. This play I liked so much that I directed it myself. I 
think it one of your most beautiful plays. It has perhaps too many 
unfortunate accidents in the last act. But it has marvellous parts 
and I had for each part the perfect actor. It came in a very difficult 
time; we could not risk letting the blind soldier make his whole 
speech against war. I had to cut it down; we all risked a con- 
centration camp and we feared we might be ordered to close 
the theatre any day. The performances were very impressive; the 
Kronprinz came to the second performance. In ordinary times it 
would have developed into a great success. But soon everybody 
stopped going to the theatre, and after several weeks we had to 
give in. 

A few weeks later I left Germany. 

I would always have liked so much to present Our Betters. | 
never succeeded in getting the right cast together. We have very 
few- good-looking men on the German stage who can dress and know 
how to wear a black or white tie. And though I have discovered 
meanwhile that there are distinguished Englishmen who are fat—it 
doesn’t go with our stage idea of an English gentleman. 

When last year I was asked to give a season of five plays at the 
Garrick Theatre, Southport, with London actors, I took the oppor- 
tunity of choosing as the last play The Letter. — 

I read the play as it stands and as you visualized it when you 
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first wrote it. Later on you wrote the version with the flashback, 
because it was discovered during rehearsals that the repetition of 
the same tale was tedious and untheatrical. 

Rot. 

This is where the director comes in. 

I need not tell you that the flashback is most inartistic, gives one 
a bang on the head and establishes a sort of miracle theatre. It is 
the way out for amateurs. The fact is that your wrong director was 
unable to materialize your right version. 

The tale in the first act goes in staccato. It is a forced-quiet recon- 
struction of the happenings, slow enough to give Leslie time to 
make up her lies (which, of course, the audience must not 
discover to be lies), and on the other side gives the audience 
on and off the stage the impression of a woman of astonishing 
composure. 

When finally the truth comes out in the last act, it is something 
entirely different. It is not difficult to have the young officer return 
the revolver in the last act and lay it on the table. You insert a 
line before his exit: “Oh, I must not forget to return you your 
property.” This gives her a chance when she reconstructs the truth 
to seize the revolver the moment she comes to that point in her 
recital, and you end with exactly the same situation with which 
you opened your play. 

When we presented the play like this, nobody was in the slightest 
bored; if you give the flashback you cheat the actress of the most 
interesting scene of her part. This is the typical case where a 
director’s lack of imagination forces the author to yield to the 
“necessities” of the stage. You should not have given in. You were 
right and they were wrong. (I wonder whether they told you to 
insert the scene where the letter is actually delivered “in order to 
have some humour” in the play. The whole scene is entirely super- 
fluous, an unnecessary hold-up, and in my production I cut the 
whole scene.) 

_“The director deals with the mechanics of the play. The best 
director is the one who does least,” you say. 

_No. The director deals with the life of the play. And the best 
director is not the one who does least, but the one whom you notice 
least. 

But this is a very great difference. 

You will often read that Toscanini is so marvellous a conductor 
because he is so “objective.” 

This, of course, is sheer nonsense. If you turn on the wireless, 
you can almost immediately say: This must be Toscanini. What 
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people mean to say is: That he understands the score and gives the 
most natural reading. 

It is astonishing how few people can read and understand a play. 
Many plays have been ruined by directors who couldn’t read them. 
I quite agree. But many good themes have been ruined by play- 
wrights because they couldn’t write them. There are in the whole 
world at the moment about five playwrights who matter and who 
know their job. Does that prove anything against the institution of 
playwrights in principle? Would it be better to let the orchestras 
play without conductors at all (as in the beginning they really did) 
because there is only one Toscanini? 

What I resented so much in reading your lines was that you doubt 
the necessity of the existence of directors at all. 

Having watched now the theatre in London for nearly five years, 
I come to the conclusion that what is wrong with the stage here is 
that managers don’t know their job. They either give the produc- 
tion of a play to some director just in fashion, who will ruin the 
play by racking his brain how he could make himself noticed in 
order to remain in fashion—or they give it to anybody. The amount 
of people I have seen producing plays since I am here is astound- 
ing. You will remember that I succeeded in finding only two within 
thirteen years. But here, anybody will do. The author, an actor, an 
uncle or a grandmother. Critics whose profession it is to understand 
nothing of what they are talking about make it worse. They will 
only notice the obvious. So if some young man ruins a perfectly 
harmless play with some expressionistic rubbish, they will regret 
that the gifted director was forced to waste his talent on this useless 
nonsense. Critics are blind. Internationally. I never read: ‘‘Last 
night our beloved actress M. successfully ruined Mr. L.’s play.” 
But how often did I read that she helped it. When I put on 
O’Neill’s Strange Interlude with Elisabeth Bergner in the title 
part, I read next day that she was a second Duse, and only thanks 
to her the very boring play would be a success. Not one critic 
noticed how tremendous a part O’Neill had written. Why did the 
play run in New York and in Stockholm without the salvation 
work of Bergner-Duse? 

On the other hand, if the director knows his art, if he under- 
stands the play, if he cuts here, inserts a line there, if in endless 
rehearsals he calls out the best of his actors, if his production has 
ear and rhythm, if the movements are developed naturally, if actors 
do not stand up where they should sit down and vice versa, if he 
invents natural and characteristic business (which is so very 
important and of so great a help to actors to behave naturally), 
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in one word: if he gets the whole thing alive, nobody will notice 
him. If he is lucky he will get the line: “Under the dexterous 
production of Mr. M. the delicious play went smoothly. 

Mostly he doesn’t even get that. 

But because critics are stupid and managers, too, 1n miscasting 
the tremendously important place of the director, you cannot come 
to the conclusion that the best thing would be to have done with 
the whole institution altogether. 

I am convinced that the theatre art fifty years ago was infinitely 
worse than it is to-day. The art of Ensemble was brought into 
existence by Stanislawski. There have been actors of genius 
throughout the centuries, of course. But I am sure they played in 
abominable surroundings and we would not stand such perform- 
ances to-day. I never saw Duse. But it makes me very suspicious 
when I read about the third-rateness of her company. An actor who 
has been acting with her told me she was such a genius that nearly 
every night she changed her movements and positions. Now what 
sort of performance can that have been? Imagine a genius in a string 
quartet—the violon-cellist, for instance—changing every night his 
movements. Nice it would sound. 

Theatre is nothing absolute. It is not like a painting or a novel. 
There may be five different Hamlets and they may all be right. 
There may be five different productions of Hamlet and they may 
all be right. (As five philosophers may be right.) But each produc- 
tion has to be developed in itself, and once it is established one 
can’t change it any more. There is no doubt that a performance 
of to-day on the average is a hundred times more polished than it 
used to be a hundred years ago. You had one or two good actors 
and the rest was silence. To-day we sometimes travelled hundreds 
of kilometres from Berlin in order to find the right actor for a small 
part. There is no reason why English films shouldn’t be as good 
as American or French ones. The explanation why they are not is 
the fact that English film producers have not discovered yet the 
importance of the script writer and the importance of the director. 

The reason why many of Shaw’s plays have not been the West 
End success they should have been and have been abroad is that 
Shaw imagines he understands a lot about directing and casting, 
goes to rehearsals, interferes and kills his own children. 

(You are wrong in thinking that managers put on Shakespeare 
plays in order to save royalties; they choose them because of the 
tremendously relieving sureness that the author will not come to 
rehearsals.) 


A few years ago I put on Shaw’s first play, Widowers’ Houses. It 
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Was a sensational success and ran in Berlin several months. When 
Shaw later on asked me how that was possible, I explained it with 
the fact that I happened to have a marvellous actor for the leading 
part. “Ah, Lickcheese,” he said. ‘“‘No, the father,” I answered. “But 
that is not the important part,” said Shaw; ‘“‘the important part is 
Lickcheese.”’ 

He didn’t know his own play. 

Later on I directed Too True To Be Good in Berlin. I saw the 
first performance in London. It was extremely boring. No cuts, no 
movements whatsoever in the second Act, people talking and talking, 
but not acting. 

When I put it on in Berlin I gave the play action, in the second 
Act all the amusing accidents which happen on a seaside. 

The play which was a failure all over the world ran for 150 
evenings, and went then on tour, where it played to packed houses 
until in Mannheim (where Schiller’s statue is outside the theatre) 
people threw stinkbombs because they had discovered that Shaw 
was a Jew, and Moissi was a Jew, and God knows who else. 

The only chance for Shaw to have a real West End success will 
be after his death. 

Of course, you can say: All that doesn’t interest me. As author 
I want my play produced absolutely as I wrote it. 

I once put on a play of Tristan Bernard’s. The solution of the 
last Act was no good for Berlin. People got divorced and I had to 
marry them—or the other way round—I forget. The play was a very 
great success. 

There was unfortunately an international congress and Tristan 
Bernard came to Berlin. He was delighted with his success, paid 
me great French compliments and malheureusement also went in 
the evening to see his play. 

The charming man, after the performance—was absolutely beside 
himself; he nearly killed me. 

“It wouldn’t have been a success in your ending,” I said. 

‘That is none of your business,’ he answered. “I am not inter- 
ested in success, neither in royalties. I want my play produced.” 

It was later on presented in Vienna. He insisted upon the original 
French version. It ran for six evenings. 

Edouard Bourdet insisted that the love scene in the third act of 
his charming comedy, Vient de Paraitre, should be played exactly 
as sentimentally in Berlin as it was played in Paris. All my implor- 
ing him did not help me. “Mais l'amour, c’est internationale,” he 


said. 
But it wasn’t. When it came to that scene and the two lovers 
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gave each other a long, circumstantial French kiss, the hard-boiled 
Berliners burst into laughter, as everybody who knew them could 
have foretold. The play was buried. 

I could go on and on with examples. But I suppose you will long 
have given up reading this letter. As I do not know your address 
and have to send it to your publishers in order to be forwarded, 
there is still the chance that it may never reach you. But should 
it come into your hands, I have to apologize not only for having 
taken more of your time than I intended when I sat down, but 
also for my English. I never learned it in school, had to pick it up 
during the last few years and could not afford any lessons. Every- 
thing, therefore, is expressed most clumsily and with the limited 
vocabulary of a four years old child. English is the only language 
I feel in which one could be really humorous if one can handle it. 
As matters stand, it seems no more hopeful for me ever to be able 
to learn it than it was for that Chinaman who was living in London 
for thirty years. One day he came along Shaftesbury Avenue and 
noticed the following poster: 


THE SACRED FLAME 
PRONOUNCED 
SUCCESS. 
He made straight for the station to take a ticket to Peking. 
Yours sincerely, 


ROBERT KLEIN 
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MAC’S MASTERPIECE 
By Frank O’Connor 


TWO or three times a year Mac, a teacher in the monks’ school, 
took to his bed for four or five days. That was understood. But 
when he gave up taking food his landlady thought it was getting 
serious. She told his friends she wanted to have him certified. Not 
another day would she keep him in the house after the abominable 
language he had used to her. 

His friends, Boyd, Devane and Corbett, came. Mac refused to 
open the bedroom door. He asked to be allowed to die in peace. It 
was only when Boyd took a hatchet to the lock that he appeared 
in his nightshirt, haggard and distraught, a big, melancholy moun- 
tain of a man, dribbling, his hair in tumult. 

“Almighty God!” he cried. ““Won’t I even be allowed that one 
little comfort?” 

They wrapped him in blankets and set him by the fire among 
his discarded toys, his dumb-bells, chest developers, Indian clubs, 
sabres, shot-gun, camera, cinema, gramophone and piano, while 
Corbett, the bright young man from the local newspaper, heated 
the water for the punch. At this Mac came to himself a little and 
insulted Boyd. Boyd was his foil; a narrow-chested, consumptive- 
looking chemist with a loud voice and a yapping laugh like a fox’s 
bark. He wore a bowler-hat at various extraordinary angles and was 
very disputatious. 

“Bad luck to you!”’ growled Boyd. “I don’t believe there’s any- 
thing up with you.” 

“Nothing up with me!” jeered Mac. “‘Devane, did you hear that? 
You know, Devane, that hog, unless you had a broken neck or a 
broken bottom, he’d say there was nothing up with you. He’d say 
there was nothing up with Othello or Hamlet. ‘Nothing up with 
you!’ Did anybody ever hear such a barbarous locution?” 

“Come on away, Corbett,” said Boyd angrily. “We might have 
known the old cod was only play-acting as usual.” 

“Don’t rouse me now,” said Mac with quiet scorn. 

“Like an old actress when she’s going off, pretending her jewellery 
is stolen.” 

“I won't be roused,” said Mac earnestly. ““What’s that Lear says— 
‘No, I'll not weep, this heart shall crack. . . .’ You Philistine, you 
Christian Brothers’ brat, you low, porter-drinking sot,” he snarled 
with sudden violence, “I have a soul above disputing with you. . . . 
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Devane,” he added mournfully, “‘you understand me. You have a 
grand Byronian soul.” 

“I have nervous dyspepsia,” groaned Devane, who was organist 
in the parish church. He felt himself in two or three places. “I get 
terrible pains here and here.” 

“I see you now as I saw you twenty years ago with the fire of 
genius in your eyes,’ Mac went on. “And now, God help you, 
you go about the streets as though you were making a living by 
collecting lost hair-pins.”’ 

Devane refused punch. It made his stomach worse, he said. 

“You’re better off,” said Mac, falling serious once more. “T say 
you're better off. You see your misery plain. You’re only a little 
maggot yourself now, a measly little maggot of a man, hoping the 
Almighty God won’t crush you too soon, but you're a consistent 
maggot, a maggot by night and by day. But in my dreams I’m still 
a king, and then comes the awakening, the horror, the grey dawn.” 

He shuddered, wrapped in his blanket. Corbett rose and began 
to fiddle with the gramophone. 

“Don’t break that machine,” said Mac irritably. “It cost a lot.” 

‘What you want is a wife,” said Corbett. “All those gadgets are 
only substitute wives. Did you ever get an hour’s real pleasure out 
of any of them? I bet you never play that gramophone.” 

“You have a low mind, Corbett,” snarled Mac. “You impute the 
basest motives to everyone.” 

At that very moment Corbett placed the needle on the record. 
There was a startling series of cracks and then it began to give off 
La Donna é Mobile. Mac jumped up as though he had been shot. 

“O God, not that, not that! Turn it off! There, you’ve done it 
now. 

“What?” asked Corbett innocently. 

“Sunlight on the Mediterranean, moonlight on the Swiss lakes, 
the glow-worms in the grass, young love, hope, passion.” 

He began to stride up and down the room, swinging his blanket 
like a toga. 

“The last time I heard that’’—he stretched out his arm in a wild 
gesture—" ‘twas in Galway on a rainy night. Galway in the rain and 
the statue of O Conaire in the Park and the long western faces like 
—like bullocks. There they were over the roulette tables, counting 
out their coppers; they had big cloth purses. Then suddenly, the 
what-you-may-call-it organ began. . . . Magic, by God, magic! It 
mounted and mounted and you knew by the shudder down your 
spine that ‘twas all on fire; a sort of—a sort of pyramid—that’s it! — 
a pyramid of light over your head. Turning and turning, faster and 
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faster, the pyramid, I mean, and the lights crackling and changing; 
blue, red, orange. Man, I rushed back to the hotel, fearing some- 
thing would spoil it on me. The last light was setting over the 
aes tower, woodbine-coloured light and a black knot of weeping 
cloud.” 

“Bravo, Mac!” said Boyd with his coarse laugh. He stuck his 
thumbs into the armholes of his waistcoat. ‘““The old warrior is 
himself again. Haw?” 

“Until the next time,” said Corbett with a sneer. 

“There'll be no next time,” said Mac solemnly. “I’m after being 
down to hell and coming back. I see it all now. The Celtic mist 
is gone. I see it all clear before me in the Latin light.” 


And sure enough there was a change in Mac’s behaviour. He 
almost gave up drink and began to talk of the necessity for solitude. 
Solitude, he said, was the mind’s true home. Solitude filled the 
cistern; company emptied it. He would stay at home and read or 
think. He began to talk of a vast novel on the subject of the clash 
between idealism and materialism in the Irish soul. 

But the discipline was a hard one. Though he told the maid to 
say he was out, he hated to hear the voices of Boyd or Corbett as 
they went off together down the quay. One evening as they were 
moving away he knocked at the window and raised the blind, look- 
ing out at them and nodding. He tried to assume a superior, amused 
air, but there was wistfulness in his eyes. Finally he raised the 
window. 

“Come on out, man!” said Boyd scornfully. 

“No, no, I couldn’t,” replied Mac weakly. 

“*Tis a lovely night.” 

“What way did ye come?”’ 

‘Down High Street. All the shawlies were out singing. Look, ’tis a 
gorgeous night. Stars! Millions of them!” 

Softly in a wheezy tenor Boyd sang Night of Stars and Night of 
Love with declamatory gestures. Mac’s resolution wavered. 

“Come on in for a minute.” 

They climbed over the low sill, Boyd still singing and gesturing. 
As usual, he had an interesting item of news for Mac. The latest 
scandal; piping hot; another piece of jobbery perpetrated by a 
religious secret society. Mac groaned. 16 

“My God, ’tis awful,” he agreed. “Tis, do you know what it is, 
‘tis scandalous.” 

‘Well, isn’t that what we were always looking for?’ exclaimed 
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Boyd, shaking his fist truculently. “Government by our own? Now 
we have it. Government by the gunmen and the priests and the 
secret societies.’ 

“*Tis our own fault,” said Mac gloomily. 

“How so-a?” 

“°*Tis our own fault. We’re the intellect of the country and what 
good are we? None. Do we ever protest? No. All we do is live in 
burrows and growl at all the things we find wrong.” 

‘“‘And what else can we do? A handful of us?” 

“Thousands of us.” 

‘‘A handful! How long would I keep me business if I said or 
did what I thought was right? I make two hundred a year out of 
parish priests with indigestion. Man, dear, is there one man, one 
man in this whole town that can call his soul his own?” 

“You’re all wrong,” said Mac crossly, his face going into a 
thousand wrinkles. 

“Is there one man?” shouted Boyd with lifted finger. 

“Bogy men!” said Mac, “that’s all that frightens ye. Bogy men! 
If we were in earnest all that tangle of circumstance would melt 
away.” 

“Oh, melt away, melt away? Would it, indeed?” 

“Of course it would. The human will can achieve anything. The 
will is the divine faculty in man.” 

“This is a new sort of theology.” 

“*Tisn’t theology at all; ‘tis common sense. Let me alone now; 
I thought all this out long ago. The only obstacles we ever see are 
in ourselves.” 

‘Ah, what nonsense are you talking? How are they in ourselves?” 

‘When the will is diseased, it creates obstacles where they never 
existed.” 

“Answer me,” bawled Boyd, spitting into the fire. “Answer my 
question. Answer it now and let Corbett hear you. How are the 
obstacles in ourselves? Can a blind man paint a picture, can he? 
Can a cripple run the thousand yards? Haw?” 

“Boyd,” said Mac with a fastidious shudder, “you have a very 
coarse mind.” 

“I have a very realistic mind.” 

“You have a very coarse mind; you have the mind of a Christian 
Brothers’ boy. But if you persist in that—that unpleasant strain, 
I’m more ready to believe that a blind man can paint a picture 
than that a normal, healthy man can be crippled from birth by a 
tangle of irrelevant circumstances.” 

“Circumstances are never irrelevant.” 
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ineeeh the conception and the achievement all circumstances 
are irrelevant.” 

“You don’t believe in matther? te t that what it all comes to?” 

“That has nothing to do with it.” 

“Do you or do you not believe in matther?” repeated Boyd, 
throwing his bowler viciously on to the floor. 

“I believe in the human will,” snapped Mac. 

“That means you don’t believe in life.” 

“Not as you see it.” 

“Because I believe in life,” said Boyd, his lantern jaw working 
sideways. “I believe that in all the life about me a divine purpose 
is working itself out.” 

“Oh, God,” groaned Mac. “Animal stagnation! Chewing the cud! 
The City Council! Wolfe Tone Street! Divine purpose, my sweet 
God! Don’t you see, you maggot, you clodhopper, you corner boy, 
that life can’t be directed from outside? If there is a divine purpose 
—TI don’t know whether there is or not—it can only express itself 
through some human agency; and how the devil can you have a 
human agency if you haven’t the individual soul, the man repre- 
senting humanity? Do you think institutions, poetry, painting, the 
Roman Empire, were created by maggots and clodhoppers? Do you? 
Do you? Do you?” 

Just then there was a ring at the door and Devane came in, look- 
ing more than ever like a collector of lost hair-pins. 

“How are you, Devane?” asked Corbett. 

“Rotten,” said Devane. 

“I never saw you any other way,” growled Mac. 

“I never am any other way,” replied Devane. 

“You’re just in time,” said Corbett. 

“How so-aP” 

“We're getting the will versus determinism; ’tis gorgeous. Go on, 
Mac. You were talking about the Roman Empire.” 

Mac suddenly threw himself into a chair, covering his face with 
his hands. 

“My God, my God,” he groaned softly between his fingers. “I’m 
at it again. I’m fifty-four years of age and I’m talking about the 
human will. A man whose life is over talking about the will. Go 
away and let me write me novel. For God’s sake let me do one little 
thing before I die.” 
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After that night Mac worked harder than ever. He talked a great 
deal about his novel. The secret of the Irish soul, he had discovered, 
was the conflict between the ideal and the reality. 
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Boyd, with whom he discussed it one night when they met acci- 
dentally, disputed this as he disputed everything. ,; 

“Idealism my eye!” he said scornfully. “The secret 1s bloody 
hypocrisy.” 

“No, Boyd,” protested Mac. “You have a mind utterly without 
refinement. Hypocrisy is a noble and enlightened vice; ‘tis far 
beyond the capacity of the people of this country. The English have 
been called hypocritical. Now, nobody could ever talk about the 
hypocritical Gael. The English had their walled cities, their castles, 
their artillery, as the price of their hypocrisy; all the unfortunate 
gulls of Irishmen ever got out of their self-deception was a raggy 
cloak and a bed in a wood.” 

‘And is that what you're going to say in your novel?” 

“I’m going to say lots of things in my novel.” 

“You’d better mind yourself.” 

“I’m going to tell the truth at last. I’m going to show that 
what’s wrong with all of you people is your inability to reconcile 
the debauched sentimentalism of your ideals with the disorderly 
materialism of your lives.” 

‘‘What?” Boyd stopped dead, hands in his pockets, head forward. 
“‘Are you calling me a sentimentalist?’’ 

“I’m only speaking generally.” 

“Are you calling me a sentimentalist?”’ 

“I’m not referring to you at all.” 

“Because I’m no sentimentalist. I’m a realist.” 

“You're a disappointed idealist like all the rest, that’s what you 
are.”’ 

‘A disappointed idealist? How do you make that out?” 

“Boyd, I see ye all now quite clearly. I see ye as if I was looking 
at ye from eternity. I see what’s wrong with ye. Ye aim too high. 
Ye hitch yeer wagon to too many bloody stars at the one time. Then 
comes the first snag and the first compromise. After that ye begin 
to sink, sink, sink till ye’re tied hand and foot, till ye even deny 
the human soul.” 


“Are you back to that again? Are you denying the existence of 
matther again?” 

‘Materialist! Shabby little materialist, with your sentimental 
dreams. I see ye all there with yeer heads tied to yeer knees, pre- 
tending ‘tis circumstance and 'tis nothing only the ropes ye spin 
out of yeer own guts.”’ 

Boyd was furious. It was bad enough to have Mac dodging him, 
telling the maid to say he was out, forcing him to spend long, lonely 
evenings; but then to call him a sentimentalist, a materialist, a 
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disappointed idealist! In fact, all Mac’s friends resented the new 
state of things. They jeered at the tidy way he now dressed himself. 
They jeered at the young woman with whom he was seen taking 
tea at the Ambassadors’. 

Elsie Deignan was a pretty young woman of thirty-two or three. 
She was a teacher in the nuns’ school in the South Parish and had 
literary leanings. As a result of her experiences with the nuns, she 
was slightly tinged with anti-clericalism. For the first time in his 
life Mac felt he had met a woman whose conversation he might 
conceivably tolerate over an extended period. He fell badly in love. 

The resentment of Mac’s friends grew when he was seen walking 
out with her. And there were strange stories in circulation about 
the things he was saying in his novel. They were all going into it, 
and in a ridiculous fashion. They were pleased when Corbett told 
them that Mac’s employers, the monks, were getting uneasy, too. 
Mac knew far too much about the Order. He had often referred 
scornfully to the disparity between their professions and their prac- 
tice; was it possible that he was revealing all this? Corbett swore 
he was; he also said that one chapter described the initiation of a 
young man into the Knights of Columbanus, skulis, cowls, blind- 
folding, oaths and all. 

“I suppose he thinks he’ll be able to retire on the proceeds of 
it,” said Boyd in disgust. ‘“The English will lap that up. I hate a 
man that fouls his own nest.” 

‘Well, don’t we all?” groaned Devane, who alone of the gang 
was disposed to be merciful. 

‘That’s different,’ said Boyd. ““We can say things like that among 
ourselves, in the family, so to speak, but we don’t want everyone 
to know about it.” 

‘He showed me a couple of chapters,” said Devane mournfully. 
“I didn’t see anything at all in it. Sentimental stuff, that’s how it 
looked to me.” 

“Ah, but you didn’t see the big scenes,” said Corbett. “And for 
a good reason.” 

‘What reason?” 

‘There are several nasty things about you in it.” 

“He couldn’t say anything about me,” said Devane. 

“That’s all you know.” 

“By God,” said Boyd, ‘‘he deserves all he gets. If there’s anything 
worse than a man using his friends for copy, I don't know what 
it is.” 

Devane, perturbed, slipped away. After a good deal of thought 
he went along the quays to Mac’s lodgings, his head down, his 
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umbrella hanging over his joined hands, a picture of misery. Mac 
was busy and cheerful. Sheets of foolscap littered the table. He had 
been drinking tea. 

‘So you're still at it,” said Devane. 

“Still at-it.” 

“You're a brave man.” 

‘““How sor” 

‘All the dove-cots you’re after putting a-flutter.” 

‘What the hell are you talking about?” 

“I hear the monks are very uneasy.” 

‘‘About my novel?” asked Mac with a start. 

SV eSeq; 

‘How did they get to hear of it?” 

“How do I know? Corbett says they were talking to the Canon 
about you.” 

Mac grew pale. 

‘Who's spreading stories about me?” 

“I don’t know, I tell you. What did you say about me?” 

“I said nothing about you.” 

“You'd better not. You'll cause trouble enough.” 

“Sure, I’m not saying anything about anybody,” said Mac, his face 
beginning to twitch. 

“Well, they think you are.” 

“My God, there’s a hole to work in.”” Mac suddenly sat back, 
haggard, his hands spread wide before him. “By God, I have a good 
mind to roast them all. And I didn’t get to the serious part at all 
yet. That’s only a description of his childhood.” 

“I didn’t see anything wrong with it—what you showed me,” said 
Devane, rubbing his nose. 

“By God, I have,” repeated Mac passionately, ‘‘a thorough good 
mind to roast them.” 

“You're too old,” said Devane, and his metallic voice sounded 
like the spinning of a rattle. “Why don’t you have sense? I used 
to want to be a musician one time. I don’t want anything now only 
to live till I get me pension. You ought to have sense,” he went 
on in a still crankier tone. ‘“‘Don’t you know they'll all round on 
you, like they did on me the time I got the organ?” 

“*Tis the curse of the tribe,” declared Mac despairingly. “They 
hate to see anyone separating himself from the tribe.” 

“I don’t know what it is,” said Devane, ‘“‘and I don’t give a damn. 
I used to be trying to think out explanations, too, one time, but 
I gave it up. What's the use when you can read Jane Austen? Read 
Jane Austen, MacCarthy, she’s grand and consoling, and there isn’t 
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a line in her that would remind you of anything at all. I like Jane 
Austen and Trollope, and I like Rameau and Lully and Scarlatti, 
and I’d like Bach too if he was satisfied with writing nice little 
dance-tunes instead of bloody big elephants of Masses that put you 
in mind of your last end.” 

Devane left Mac very depressed. The news about the novel had 
spread. People discussed it everywhere; his enemies said they had 
never expected anything else from him; his friends were uneasy and 
went about asking if they shouldn’t, as old friends of Mac’s, advise 
him. They didn’t, and as a result the scandal only spread farther. 

With Elsie, Mac permitted himself to rage. 

“By God, I will roast them now,” he said. “I’m going to change 
the whole centre part of the book. I see now where I went wrong. 
My idea was to show the struggle in a man’s soul between idealism 
and materialism; you know, the Celtic streak, soaring dreams, ‘the 
singing masons building roofs of gold’; the quest of the absolute, 
and then show how ’tis dragged down by the mean little everyday 
nature of the Celt; the mean, vain, money-grubbing, twisty little 
nature that kept him from ever doing anything in the world only 
suffer and twist and whine. But now I see a bigger theme emerging; 
the struggle with the primitive world—colossal!”’ 

“You're marvellous,” said Elsie. “How do you think of it all?” 

“Because I’m it,” said Mac vehemently. “I am the Celt. I feel 
it in my blood. The Celts are only emerging’ into civilization. I 
and people like me are the forerunners. We feel the whole conflict 
of the nation in ourselves; the individual soul and at the same time 
the sense of the tribe; the Latin pride and the primitive desire to 
merge ourselves in the crowd. I can see how ’twill go. My fellow 
will have to sink himself time and time again and then at last the 
trumpet call! His great moment has come. He must say farewell 
to the old world and stand up, erect and defiant.” 

Still, Mac found his novel heavy going. It wasn’t that ideas didn’t 
come to him; he had too many, but always there was the sense of 
a hundred malicious faces peering over his shoulder; the Canon and 
Corbett; Devane, Cronin, Boyd; the headmaster. 

Then one evening the maid came to his room. 

“Oh, by the way, Mr. MacCarthy, the Canon called looking for 
ou.” 

” “Oh, did he?” said Mac, but his heart missed a beat. 

“He said he’d call back another time.” 

“Did he say what he wanted?” 

“No, Mr. MacCarthy, but he seemed a bit worried.” 

The pages he had written formed a blur before Mac’s eyes. He 
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could not write. Instead he put on his hat and went up to Elsie’s. 

“’Tis all up,” he said. 

“What?” she asked. 

“Everything. Turned out on the roadside at my age to earn my 
living what way I can.” 

“Do you mean you're sacked?” 

“No, but I will be. "Tis only a matter of days. The Canon called 
to see me. He never called to see me before. But I don’t care. Let 
them throw me out. I’ll starve, but I'll show them up.” 

“You're exaggerating, Dan. Sure, you didn’t do anything at all 

gine 
: “No, but they know what I can do. They’re afraid of me. They 
see the end of their world is coming.” 

“But did anything else happen? Are you guessing all this or did 
somebody tell you?”’ 

“I only wish to God I did it thirty years ago,” said Mac, striding 
moodily:about the room. ‘“That was the time when I was young 
and strong and passionate. But I’m not afraid of them. I may be 
a fallen giant, but I’m still a giant. They can destroy me, but I'll 
pull their damn’ temple about their ears, the way Samson did. It’s 
you I’m sorry for, girl. I didn’t know I was bringing you into this.” 

“I’m not afraid,” she said. 

‘Ah, I’m a broken man, a broken man. Ten years ago I could 
have given you something to be proud of. I had genius then.” 

After leaving her he called at Dolan’s for a drink. Corbett and 
some of the others were there and Mac felt the necessity for further 
information. He resolved to get it by bluff. He’d show them just 
what he thought of all the pother. 

“I hear the Church is going to strike,” he said with a cynical 
laugh. 


‘Did you hear that, too?” exclaimed Corbett. 

“So you know?” 

“Only that old Brother Reilly was supposed to be up complaining 
you to the Canon.” ; 

“Aha! So that’s it, is it?” 

“I hope to goodness it won’t be anything serious,” said Corbett 
despondently. 

“Oh, I don’t care. I won’t starve.” 


“You're a bloody fool,” said Cronin, the fat painter who had done 
the Stations of the Cross for the new parish church. ‘‘Don’t you 
know damn’ well you won’t get another job?” 

“IT won't. I know quite well I won’t.” 


“And what are you going to do? I declare to God I thought you 
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had more sense. At your age, too! You have a fine cushy job and 
you won't mind it.” 


“Not at that price.” 

“What price? What are you talking about? Haven't we all to 
stand it and put the best face we can on it?” 

“And damn’ well you paid for it, Cronin!” 

“How so?” 

“You're—how long are you painting?—twenty-five years? And 
worse and worse you're getting till now you’re doing Stations of 
the Cross in the best Bavarian style. Twenty-five years ago you 
looked as though you might have had the makings of a painter 
in you, but now what are you? A maggot like the rest of us, a 
measly little maggot! Oh, you can puff out your chest and eat your 
moustache as much as you like, but that’s what you are. A maggot, 
a five-bob-an-hour drawing master.” 

‘““MacCarthy,” said Boyd, “you want your backside kicked, and 
you're damn’ well going to get it kicked.” 

“And who's going to do it, pray?” asked Mac coolly. 

“You wait till you get the Canon down on you; he won't be long 
about it.” 

“Aha,” said Mac. “So the Canon is our new hero! The Deliverer! 
This, as I always guessed, is what all the old talk was worth. Ye 
gas and gas about liberty of conscience, but at the first whiff of 
powder ye run and hide under the Canon’s soutane. Well, here’s 
to the Canon! Anyway, he’s a man.” 

“Are you accusing me of turning me coat?” bawled Boyd. 

“Quiet now, Boyd, quiet!”’ 

“Are you?” 

“Boyd, I won’t even take the trouble to quarrel with you,” said 
Mac gravely. ““You’ve lost even the memory of a man. I suppose 
when you were twenty-five or so you did hear the clock, but you 
don’t hear it any longer.” He sipped his pint and suddenly grew 
passionate. “Or do you? Do you? Do you hear the inexorable hour 
when all your wasted years spring out like little toy soldiers from 
the clock and present arms? And does it never occur to you that 
one of these days they'll step out and present arms and say: ‘B—— 
off now, you bloody old cod! We're going back to barracks!’ ”’ 

It was late when he left the pub. He was very pleased with him- 
self. He had squelched Cronin, made Boyd ridiculous, reinstated 
himself with the gang, proved he was still the master of them all. 
As he came through the side streets he began to feel lonely. When 
he came to the bridge he leaned over it and watched the river 
flowing by beneath. 
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“Christ, what a fool I am! What a fool!” he groaned. 

For a long time he stood on the quay outside his own lodgings, 
afraid to go in. The shapes of human beings began to crowd round 
him, malevolent and fierce, the Canon, the head, Cronin, Boyd, 
Devane. They all hated him, all wished him ill, would stop at 
nothing to destroy him. 

In the early morning he went downstairs, made a bonfire of his 
novel, and sobbed himself to sleep. 
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SALZBURG NAZIFTED 
RETURN TO GLYNDEBOURNE 


By Stephen Spender 


NEARLY ten years ago when I first went to Salzburg with sotne 
other undergraduates, we used to discuss what would happen to 
the festival under Nazi rule. No discussion of politics tended to 
make Hitlerism seem more remote, for it was incredible to imagine 
a Salzburg Festival after the exodus of Jewish, international and 
Socialist artists. There would be no Bruno Walter, no Reinhardt, 
no Lotte Lehmann, and—later on—no Toscanini, just to begin 
with. Again, in spite of the storm troopers who occasionally paraded 
the streets, a Nazified Austria seemed alien to the Austrian tempera- 
ment. As indeed, it is: but who, after all, cares? A story is current 
in Vienna to-day of a Viennese who wanted to borrow a camera from 
a friend. On being asked why, he explained that he wished to photo- 
graph the shop windows stuffed with Viennese delicacies, in order 
that he might look at them when the German Four Years’ Plan had 
been in force for a few years. Some of us will be looking at our photo- 
graphs of the Salzburg Festival with the same feelings. 

It would be more to the point to wish that the Austrians had been 
slightly less “‘gemiitlich” than to mourn now the Nazification of their 
gaiety and tolerance. Some of the Austrians are certainly now wish- 
ing that their national characteristics had been a bit tougher. Salz- 
burg, we are told, will be Nazified, and the Leader declares that he 
will remedy the loss of Jewish art and artists from the Aryan stocks 
of those commodities. If there are fewer visitors from abroad, there 
will, at all events, be many more from the Reich. German “Strength 
through joy” at Salzburg is better, says the purged Neues Wiener 
Journal, than “crowds of chirping young English and American 

‘women . . . who gossiped through Wagner overtures, using their 
lipsticks and powder puffs; or whom the last chords of a symphony 
would arouse from dreams of flirtations and sunbathing”. Imagine 
to-morrow those red, unpowdered Aryan noses, those parched lips 
beneath brows covered with frizzy blonde hair, whose only thought 
on listening to Wagner is of the Aryan Valhalla and the favourite 
tunes of the Leader. 

Certainly the young men in Leder Hosen, the fashionable women 
in peasant costume, were rather absurd. What was more of a nuisance 
was the increasing display from year to year of excessive wealth, after 
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Toscanini took to conducting at Salzburg. Undoubtedly many of the 

isi ded the Festival as a fancy dress party, and, although 
visitors regarded the restival as cy Be ie 
not caring much for music, crowded out the Festival Hall and raise 
prices all round so much that the simpler music lovers of the isa 
were finding that they could no longer afford it. For my part I sal 
a year ago that I would never go to Salzburg again, but this vow 
was really a way of expressing my satisfaction at having been there 
in the good old days of 1929. I cannot enter at all into the Nazi atti- 
tude that, because Salzburg had the disadvantages of being fashion- 
able, it should be cleaned up like a brothel. I do not even feel like 
that about brothels. , 

And what is it, exactly, when we have stripped away their propa- 
ganda, that the Nazis intend to ‘‘clean up’? It is not merely the 
fashionable people, who, whatever their feelings, have some kind 
of respect for culture, it is the centre of culture itself. It is 
Toscanini “the protagonist of Jewish art in Germanland”, 
Bruno Walter (at whose performances of Wagner operas in 
Vienna the Nazis used to let off stink bombs), ultimately 
it is not merely the performers: it is the composers themselves be- 
cause the performers are their interpreters. Once more a centre of 
art falls, the musicians must pack up their instruments and appeal 
to the clemency of Customs officials to transmit the unsurpassable 
life of dead German genius into some other country’s blood. The 
musicians may not be Aryan, but the spiritual grandeur of German 
culture runs through their veins, and it is this “German blood” 
which is being bled out of Germany. 

Still, the charm of Salzburg lay in its combination of the serious- 
ness of great art with the joke of a garden party. And what is indeed 
a blow to the European tradition coincides quite rightly with an 
excellent joke—the proposal that a new Salzburg should be estab- 
lished at Versailles. I like the conception of Versailles as the centre 
of a new Jewish musical bondage, a broadcasting factory of chains 
to bind down and enslave “free” Aryan music and at last to be 
thrown off by some musical ‘“‘Fiihrer” of the future. After Versailles 
has translated itself to music I hope that Geneva will become the 
international centre of Kultur-Bolshevismus, and the abandoned 
Palace of the League of Nations be turned into a gallery for exhi- 
bitions of Social-Realist, Abstract and Surrealist Art symbolizing the 
spiritual realities of the Franco-Soviet Pact. 

Meanwhile, Germany’s loss is our gain. The exile of the Busches 
from Germany has already meant Glyndebourne to us, and now, 
with the exile of Austrian musicians, we may hope that Glynde- 
bourne will be further strengthened or, better still, that Sadler’s 
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Wells will be improved. For the standard set by the performers of 
Mozart at Glyndebourne can hardly be excelled. Salzburg had the 
defect that everything was sacrificed’to Toscanini; he got the best 
performances out of the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, which 
showed signs of exhaustion on the days when Bruno Walter con- 
ducted Mozart, and positively rested under the baton of Weingartner. 
Glyndebourne has none of these disadvantages; every performance 
is produced with the same studious yet inspiring exactitude. The 
addition of Verdi’s Macbeth—which was performed in Berlin in 
1932—is no mere revival of curiosity: it is an exciting musical event. 
Glyndebourne has only one serious disadvantage: that the seats are 
far too expensive. Within the limitations of Glyndebourne itself it 
is impossible to remedy this: but perhaps the new inflow of Austrian 
musicians may popularize music instead of making it as exclusive 
as it was in Salzburg and is now in Glyndebourne. 


THE WASHERWOMEN 
Wood engraving by VERA WADDINGTON 
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1924 CADILLAC FOR SALE 
By William Saroyan 


ANY time you think you can go out and pull something over on 
somebody, like selling them a bad used car, you're kidding yourself 
because people don’t believe lies any more unless they’ve got their 
heart set on having the used car anyway. I used to sell an average 
of two used cars a week five years ago, but nowadays I’m lucky if I 
don’t sell two a day. People who buy used cars these days would 
kill anybody who tried to stop them from buying. They just natur- 
ally want a used car, and there’s no stopping them. I used to try to 
argue them into believing they ought to have a used car, but that 
was before I found out I was wasting my time. That was before I 
found out people don’t like to be fooled any more. 

All I do now is hang around this used car lot and wait for people 
to come around and start asking questions about the jalopies we're 
showing. 

I tell them the truth. 

I let them know exactly what they’re getting, but it don’t seem 
to stop them any when they’ve got their hearts set on going for a 
ride in an automobile. They just naturally insist on making a down 
payment and driving away. It used to make me feel real proud and 
smart to sell a used car in the old days, but nowadays I feel a little 
hurt every time somebody comes up and forces me to sell him one 
of these out-of-date broken-down heaps. I feel kind of useless and 
unnecessary, because I know I ain't selling anybody anything. I’m 
just letting the tide of humanity rush where it pleases or must. 

They come here by the hundreds every day, men, women, and 
children, wanting a used car, and all I do is let them have their way. 
I don’t put up any kind of an argument, because it’s no use. An old 
lady who doesn’t know how to drive a car wants to buy an old Hup- 
mobile because it’s green, so why should I interfere with her wishes? 
I let her know the truth about the old heap, but she buys it anyway, 
and the next day I see her going down the street forty-three miles an 
hour. She’s in sports clothes, and the radio’s going full blast, with a 
crooner hollering: Deep in the heart of me. 

My God, it’s beautiful and awful. 

And then again a small boy, no more than twelve, comes in here 
with eleven dollars he’s saved up, and he wants to know how much 
is the cheapest car on the lot; and I show him that 1922 Chevrolet 
we've been offering for fifteen dollars for seven years now, and he 
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hops in, holds the wheel and says he’ll go home and get the other 
four dollars. He comes back with his big brother, who signs the 
papers for him, and the next thing I know they’ve got the hood 
lifted and they're repairing the motor. In my opinion the old heap’s 
got no more chance of moving than a bronze horse in a park; but 
three hours later something happens, and the whole lot is full of 
smoke and noise. 

It’s the old Chevrolet. 

By the time the smoke clears I can see them walloping down the 
street, and I know deep in the heart of me, as the song goes, that 
either the people of this country are natural-born heroes or that the 
average used car, for all any of us knows, is part human and will 
respond to tender and loving care, just as anything else will. 

There was a young Filipino came in here last April who'd been 
doing farm work down around Bakersfield, and he’d saved up a 
small amount of money which, he said, I wish to purchase a sports 
model Packard touring car, with. Well, I had that great big battle- 
ship of a Packard that had been abandoned in the middle of the 
desert just south of Pixley about seven years ago, and I didn’t want 
to see the boy gypped, so I told him I didn’t have a sports model 
Packard-touring car except one old one that had something funda- 
mentally wrong with the motor and wouldn’t run. 

You wouldn’t be interested in that car, I said. 

I would appreciate it very much if you would allow me to look 
at it, the Filipino said. 

-His name was Vernon. I’m telling you this because I remember 
how amazed I was when he signed the papers. Vernon Roxas. The 
other boys who sat in the car with him when he drove out of the 
lot had names that were even worse. One of the boys was called 
Thorpe; another was named Scott, and another Avery. My God, 
them ain’t names you ever see attached to people, native or alien, 
and me hearing them little men calling each other names like that 
made me stop in my tracks and wonder what the world was coming 
to. I mean I felt awful proud of them young citizens. I like people 
just so they’re sensible and honest and sincere, and I like Filipinos 
as much as I like any other kind of people. I was just profoundly 
impressed by their superb adaptability. Them boys had not only 
adjusted themselves to our world: they'd fitted themselves out in 
the best style of our clothes, and they’d taken over our most impres- 
sive names. I felt awful proud of that condition in America among 
the boys from the Island. 

Of course I was a little worried about their wanting that old 
Packard. 
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I showed the car to this boy Vernon Roxas, and he began crawling 
all over the car, trying out everything but the motor. 

What is the price? he said. 1 

Well, there was no price. I’d never bothered to give it a price be- 
cause I was satisfied to have it in the lot as a sort of decoy, just to take 
space. I figured I’d do the boy a favour and name a big price, so he 
wouldn’t buy it. 

Well, I said, it’s pretty expensive. That'll run you about $75. 

You mean $75, dollars is the first payment? the boy asked. 

Well, right there I guess I could have swindled him, and for a 
moment I was tempted to do it; but I just couldn’t go through with 
the idea. 

No, I said; $75, is the total cost. 

I'll take it, the boy said. 

He brought all kinds of money from his pockets, and we counted. 
He had a little over $7. I drew up the papers, and he signed. He 
said he would come back later that afternoon with several of his 
friends. He’d take the car then. 

He came back in two hours with eleven well-dressed Filipinos 
named Thorpe, Scott, Avery, and other names like that. Each of 
them was carrying a satchel containing tools and other stuff. Well, 
they took off their coats and rolled up their sleeves and went to work. 
One of them started working on the motor, and the others started 
working on other parts of the car. In less than two hours they had 
that old warship looking like the car the Governor rides around in 
when there’s a parade. And they had smoke coming out of it too. 

I mean they’d fought their battle and won. 

I stood in the lot with my mouth open, because never before in 
my life had I seen such beautiful co-operation and strategy. They 
just naturally fell on that pile of junk and tightened and cleaned 
and greased and oiled until it looked like a five thousand dollar job. 
Then they all got into the car and slowly drove out of the lot with 
the motor barely making any sound at all, like the motor of a car 
just out of the factory. 

I couldn t believe my eyes. Or my ears, either. 

I walked beside the boy at the wheel, Vernon Roxas, while the 
car moved out of the lot. 


Vernon, I said, you boys have just taught me the greatest lesson 
any man can learn. 

It is our opinion, Vernon said, that this Packard will travel fifty 
thousand miles before its usefulness is exhausted. 

Well, I said, I don’t doubt it the least. I’m more or less convinced 
that it will keep moving as long as you boys want it to. 
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And don’t ever think it’s the car. Don’t ever think it’s machinery. 
It’s people. It’s America, the awful energy of the people. It’s not 
machinery: it’s faith in yourself. Them boys from the Island went 
to work and changed that worthless heap of junk into a beautiful 
and powerful automobile with a motor that hummed. 

When they drove out of this lot in that magnificent Packard my 
heart cheered this great country. People with no money having the 
polite impudence to want class and get it at no expense and to insist 
on getting it no matter how run-down and useless it might seem at 
first glance. 

I don’t sell used cars any more. 

I just stand around in this lot and admire the will of the people, 
men, women, and children, as they take over a bankrupt and ex- 
hausted piece of machinery and breathe new and joyous life into it. 
I just stay here and admire this great and crazy race of adventure- 
loving people who can’t be stopped by truth or expense. I just watch 
them throw themselves into a cause and come out with a roaring 
motor that five minutes ago was a piece of dead and rusted junk. 

You're the first man who’s come to this lot in six months and not _ 
forced me to sell him a car. I want to shake your hand. Like yourself 
I’m an honest man, and I believe as you do that every car in this 
lot is worthless, useless, and incapable of moving. I believe as you 
do that anybody who buys one of these cars is a fool and ought to 
have his head examined. It’s my job to let the people have what they 
want, but I believe as you do that the most they can find here is junk, 
so naturally I admire somebody who agrees with me. This old 1924 
Cadillac you’ve been looking at, in my opinion, isn’t worth five 
cents, but we’re asking sixty dollars for it. I don’t think you're the 
type of man who could bring this car to life; and I wouldn’t care to 
see you try, because if you failed I’d feel unhappy and maybe lose 
my faith in people. 

But if you want to give it a try after all I’ve told you, well, that’s 
your affair. I won’t try to stop you. I’m telling you in all sincerity 
that this car is no good, but if you think you can fall on it like the 
others who buy cars here every day, and make it go, why go ahead. 
Nothing can amaze me any more, and if you've got your heart set on 
driving a Cadillac, well, here’s a Cadillac, and good luck to you. 
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SANDALS FOR HIS SON 
By Suresh Vaidya 


“TANG—Tang—Ta—Tang—Tang—Ta—Tang—Tang! ! ‘ 

The sound of the bell came from round the corner of the village, 
sonorously, monotonously, heralding the arrival of the postman. People 
hurriedly left their work and gathered round him in a circle, observ- 
ing him interestedly and anxiously, as they always did on Mondays, 
which was his day of call. A great event was the postman’s arrival, 
quite as important as the rising of the sun or the weekly market day. 

When he saw that the majority of the villagers were in his presence 
he stopped sounding the bell, hung it by the hook on his leather belt 
and, putting on his steel-rimmed glasses, began fingering the wad of 
letters in his hand. 

“Tanu Mota; farmer; living in the house next to the Green 
Stable,” he droned, and amplified the same by shouting: “Hey, is 
Tanu Mota here?”’ 

Tanu Mota came forward, took the letter, saluted the postman 
and retired. Tanu Mota was in possession of something mysterious, 
a letter. 

“Genu Saba; blacksmith; living in the cottage in the Cauliflower 
Garden,” the postman went on mechanically, and shouted again: 
“Hey, is Genu Saba here?” 

Genu Saba received his letter with a bow, and withdrew; another 
lucky fellow. 

“Gopal Mali,” continued the postman, “‘living in the house near 
the Maruti ‘Temple—Hey, where is Gopal Mali?” and in a high- 
pitched, and slightly irritated voice, added: ‘Where is he? Let 
him come here.” 

The wizened little Gopal nervously went up to the postman, eyed 
him carefully, put his hands forward as if he was a mendicant receiv- 
ing alms, grabbed the letter and returned among the crowd, out- 
wardly calm but inwardly excited. A letter it was, no doubt, in a 
white envelope, with a picture of the king on a red little square 
stuck in its corner. He looked at it for a minute or two, thrust it 
into his toga pocket, holding it securely there between his thumb 
and forefinger, lest someone should rob him of it. 

The postman, having finished his business, murmured something 
into the ears of the Town Clerk Sadasiv, the Brahmin, and, retriev- 
ing his staff, went his way to the other villages. The excitement was 
over, and the crowd melted away. 
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- Gopal Mali hurriedly returned to his house, knocked at the door 
vehemently but, since it would not open, sat on the stone steps, took 
out the letter and examined its outer surface gleefully. He held it 
straight, then sideways, then upside down, looked very carefully at 
the stamp with the picture of the king on it, and thrust it back into 
his toga pocket as if it was a treasure. This was the second time he 
had received a letter in his life, and no doubt it was from his son 
Pandu who went to the city some four months ago in search of work. 

He crossed his legs, placed his elbow on his knee and supported 
his chin on his clenched fist, thinking. Now what was the news about 
Pandu this letter purveyed? That he had got a job and was doing 
well: or that he had had no luck yet and his money was exhausted : 
or that he had fallen ill, or was robbed? What, for goodness sake, 
what? He speculated rapidly, quite oblivious to the world, not even 
conscious enough to notice that his wife, Sita, had opened the door 
and was inquiring harshly: “Why did you knock the door so hard? 
Has a devil possessed you?” 

Gopal Mali did not reply but merely gazed at Sita foolishly, as if 
she was transparent like glass. 

“What?” persisted Sita. “Is your intention to break the door?” 

Gopal Mali smiled but said not a word, so overwhelmed was he 
by the arrival of the letter. His dumbness further annoyed Sita, and 
she was about to break out into a spirited attack upon his character, 
his habits, and even his personal appearance, for failing to answer 
her, when Gopal suddenly mumbled: “A letter; a letter arrived 
this morning.” 

“A letter!” exclaimed Sita, shorn of her erstwhile impertinence 
and hostile attitude. “‘A letter indeed!” 

“A letter,” emphasized Gopal, brought the treasure out of his 
pocket, showed it to his wife from a distance, and restored it to its 
former place quickly. ‘Did you see? A letter from Pandu.” 

“Give it to me,” said Sita, holding out her hands. 

But Gopal would do nothing of the kind; he sprang back, increas- 
ing his hold on the precious object while doing so. “I must get it 
read,” he said. “‘Must go and get it read from the Town Clerk, first.” 
And without waiting to hear his wife’s denunciation of him, which 
automatically followed this rebuff, he began hurrying towards Sada- 
siv’s house. 

* * & 


On the way he encountered several acquaintances, who greeted 
him “Peace”, but Gopal was in no mood either to stop and say a 
word to them, or even to return their greeting. He made for Sada- 
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siv’s with immodest haste, raced past Tanu Mota and Genu Saba, 
who, having received letters, were also bound thither. It would not 
do for Gopal to let them get there before him; no, he wanted his 
letter read first. 

Sadasiv, the Town Clerk, was seated on the veranda of his house, 
scribbling away on a scroll of paper with an eagle plume. He scarcely 
noticed Gopal who stood solicitously before him, murmuring 
“Peace”, till his last “‘Peace” sounded like a war-cry. 

The Town Clerk looked up and beckoned Gopal to a seat in a 
corner with his eagle plume. “Let me finish this last line,’’ he said, 
and went on scribbling. 

“Come here to get your letter read, have you?” asked Sadasiv when 
he had finished his work and had deposited the scroll of paper and the 
eagle plume into the drawer of his stunted desk. 

Gopal edged forward, nodding, smiling, and placed the letter on 
the Brahmin’s lap. ‘‘A letter,’ he said. “A letter from my son.” 

Sadasiv screwed up his eyebrows and felt the epistle in his fingers. 
“The reading will cost you a bunch of bananas,” he said. 

“Ho, a bunch of bananas,’”’ replied Gopal with mock surprise. 
“It isn’t big; not worth a bunch of bananas, anyway.” 

By this time the Town Clerk had torn it open and had put the 
envelope on one side and the enclosed letter on his desk. He observed 
it minutely for a minute or two. “A bunch of bananas at least,” he 
said emphatically. “It is closely written, and the handwriting is 
clumsy.” 

Gopal wanted to protest further, for the price demanded was ex- 
orbitant according to his calculation, but he saw Tanu Mota enter- 
ing the house and so said: “If that is your fee it must be given, 
mustn’t it?” 

The Town Clerk thereupon sat in contemplation, his eyes glued 
on the letter before him. He wiped his mouth, rubbed his eyes, 
scratched his hands, and began reading it: 


“To Gopal Mali, his son Pandu Mali sends his respects. Four 
months have passed since I arrived here. A big place is this city, 
so big that one cannot walk through it all day, so long are the 
roads. I have found no work yet, but the money has lasted me up 
till now. However, it will soon be finished. All the same I am 
hoping to get a job in a few days in the Grain Wharf. How are 
you getting on there? My respects to you and to mother. I told 
you at the beginning of this letter that the city is a big place and 
the roads are long. And consequently my sandals have worn out. 
I would have bought a pair here, but prices in the city are high, 
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and, besides, I have no money to spare. So will you please send 
me a pair of sandals by return post? I need them badly.” - 


“Did you hear what your son says?” asked Sadasiv, concluding the 
reading and inserting the letter in the envelope. “He wants a pair 
of sandals, he says,” and, giving back the letter to Gopal, added: 
“And bring my bunch of bananas when you are this way next.” 

“My son wants sandals, does he?” inquired Gopal. ‘ 

“Yes,” replied the Town Clerk. “The roads in the city are long 
and wear them out quickly, he says.” 

‘And he wants a pair of them by return?” 

The Town Clerk nodded gravely, flicking a fly off his face. 

“When will the post for the city be leaving?” 

“It has already left.” 

“Ah” 

“The postman took away the outgoing letters with him. But if 
you are in a hurry go to the town, and there you might get the post 
till to-morrow morning.” 

Gopal’s face lit up. “Then will you kindly take down a letter 
for me?” 

The Brahmin rubbed his chin thoughtfully. “That will cost you 
two more bunches of bananas,” he said, “or six cucumbers, if you 
have any in your garden,” adding: ‘Writing is more difficult than 
reading.” 

“Ho, what is difficult in writing? It is just making marks on a 
paper with ink.” suely 

“Two bunches of bananas, or six cucumbers,” insisted the 
Brahmin. 

Sadasiv brought out his scroll of paper, his eagle plume, and be- 
gan writing: 

“From Gopal Mali, to his son Pandu Mali. We are glad to 
hear you are well. We were anxious about you. But now that you 
say that you will be getting a job in a few days we feel much re- 
lieved. You say the roads in the city are long and you have worn 
out your sandals. They were good sandals you took away with 
you, hard and strong, mind you. But we are sending you another 
pair with this letter, which we hope will serve your need. We are 
happy here and wish to hear from you always. Write to us when 
you receive the sandals.” 

* * a 

When Gopal returned home his wife received him with a hostile 
frown. But now Gopal’s anxiety had slightly abated, and he com- 
municated to her the contents of the letter, which had the effect of 
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pacifying her. She even obliged him by going into the garden and 
cutting three bunches of bananas for the Town Clerk, though she 
saw to it that they were the smallest of the lot. Gopal collected the 
packet of lunch which Sita had prepared for him, put his money 
purse into his pocket, deposited the letter to his son in his turban, 
and took the road. “I will be back to-morrow,” he said at the time 
of leaving. 

He reached the town before sunset, which was good, for there 
were some cobblers in the market who had not yet wound up their 
stalls. Gopal at first made an examination of their wares from a dis- 
tance and finally set his mind upon a shop with a tarpaulin roof. 

“A good pair of sandals I want,” he said to the stallkeeper. “A 
strong, durable pair to send to my son in the city. The roads being 
long there, one must have a strong pair, harken.” 

The stallkeeper put a large assortment of footwear before Gopal. 
Gopal picked up the pairs one by one, pulled them this way and 
that, tried to tear them apart, and decided to purchase the pair with 
a red flower design on it. He liked them because not only were 
they strong and durable but there was an artistic design on them 
which made them look fashionable. 

“How much are these?” he inquired. 

“Two rupees,” replied the stallkeeper. 

‘Ho, two rupees! As if I have never purchased sandals before. I 
can get them cheaper elsewhere.” 

“You had better get them then,” said the stallkeeper with a pro- 
vocative smile. 

Gopal weighed the situation. The pair was good, no doubt. He 
would certainly like to beat down the man, but there was hardly 
time left to do so. 

“A high price it is, I can assure you,” he grumbled, paying the 
man the money. 

“They are worth it.” 


“And will you please tie them in a parcel,” and, producing the 
letter from his turban, ‘‘and this with it?” 


* * * 


Gopal took the bundle and made straight for the post office. Thank 
God he had lost no time, for soon after it would have closed. As it 


was there was only the postmaster seated behind the counter on a 
tall wooden stool. 


Gopal approached him with an ingratiating smile. 


“This is going to the city,” he said to the postmaster, placing the 
parcel on the counter. ‘It must go soon, for my son needs it badly.” 
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‘The postmaster weighed the thing in his hand but shook his head 
dejectedly. “The post has already left,” he said. 

“Indeed it cannot have,” broke in Gopal impatiently. “Our Town 
Clerk Sadasiv said it would leave to-morrow morning.” 

“Your ‘Town Clerk does not know anything about posts,” replied 
the postmaster, handing back the parcel to Gopal. 

“The Town Clerk emphatically said so—the swindler! And he 
charged me two bunches of bananas for writing this letter “ 

He sat down, scratched his head, felt the parcel in his hand, and 
inquired: “When will the next post be leaving?” 

“Next week.” 

“Not before?” 

Noe 

Disappointment overwhelmed him; he had scampered all that day, 
without a moment’s rest, to get the thing ready in time, and here 
was the postmaster telling him that the post had already left. The 
fault was the Town Clerk’s. How he would writhe in perdition for 
cheating honest folk like Gopal! 

Out on the street he met a returning postman. The sight of him 
made Gopal feel uneasy; should he pluck up courage and ask him 
whether the post had already left? Maybe this man knew better than 
the postmaster himself. Perhaps it was within his power to take 
letters urgently and he would oblige Gopal by taking the parcel. 
But then he began to think of the darker side of the question; would 
he, Gopal, be snubbed for pestering him? Would the postman go in 
and tell the postmaster about it? Was there a penalty for troubling 
postal employees while they were on duty? 

However, at the last moment, Gopal boldly approached the man. 
“Hey, mister,” he shouted, his heart beating fast. ‘‘Has the post 
left?”’ 

The postman, contrary to Gopal’s expectations, replied civilly: 
“Yes, it has.” 

There it was; he needed no further assurances that the post had 
left, and his parcel was destined to go next week. Fate's dirty trick! 
he reflected sullenly. 

“Is it an important letter?” the postman asked. 

“Very important indeed,” replied Gopal. 

“Then why don’t you send it by wire?” 

“Wire!” asked Gopal incredulously. “What’s a wire?” 

“It takes the contents of the letter to its destination within an 
hour,” explained the postman. “It costs more, though.” 

‘‘Aye, but wire!” Gopal’s astonishment was genuine. 

The postman led Gopal to the other side of the road and showed 
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him the strings of wires relayed over long metal poles that started 
from the post office, entered the country and disappeared near the 
horizon. “It is carried over that,” he said, and went away. 

Gopal contemplated. A wire was a new thing to him; but it had 
been brought to his notice at an opportune time. It was going to 
solve his present problem. A wire—indeed, a wire ! 

He mused for a while, looking at the grey metal pillars inter- 
estedly. He had a good mind to send his parcel by wire, whatever 
happened. He knew he had no money to spend on it, but he was 
going to cheat the post office and use the wire all the same. Reso- 
lutely he began walking away from the town to conduct his 
operations in a distant field where there was no chance of his being 
caught. 

The girth of the telegraph pole was small, and its surface was 
slippery, thus making it difficult to climb. However, it would be 
unwise to give up the attempt after coming all the way to this place. 
He tightened his dhoti, tightened his turban, held the parcel under 
his arms and began scaling the pole with the agility of a circus 
monkey. He slipped many a time but held fast all the same, and, 
panting, managed to reach the cross bars at the top where the wires 
were attached to white china cylinders. He sat himself precariously 
on the cross bars, took the parcel from under his arm and tied it 
carefully over the wire. Without pausing to rest, he glided down 
the pole speedily and was on hard ground again. Now the parcel 
would go by wire and reach his son within an hour. The postman 
had said so... . 


* * a 


He stopped in the town for the night. At first he had felt quite 
happy and elated, but later on his mind became sceptical. He had 
begun to wonder whether things could really be carried by the wire. 
He had observed the cables minutely while he was on the cross bars 
and had found them to be as thin as strings. Could the parcel go 
through them? Should he go to the fields and see what had hap- 
pened for himself? But it was late at night; he gave up the idea. 

Next morning, however, he was hurrying to the place. He had 
become so impatient that half the journey he did by running. When 
he was near the pole he could see its top clearly, and to his great 
consternation even saw something hanging from the wires. The 
parcel had not gone ! 

He tightened his dhoti und his turban and began scaling the pole. 
He sat himself on the cross bar and lunged forward to snatch the 
parcel, when he noticed that it was not his parcel after all but a 
different one, tied in a dirty old rag. He loosed its knot, put it under 
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his arm and hastily glided down the pole. On opening it he found 
an old pair of sandals and a small note written in pencil. 

It was the note that made all the difference, for otherwise Gopal 
would have flung the thing in the nearest well and gone home curs- 
ing. But the note, well the note 

He returned to the town. At the post office he approached one 
of the professional letter-writers who were sitting on the steps wait- 
ing for clients. 

‘Read me this letter, will you?” he asked the man, handing him 
the note and seating himself beside him. 

The letter-writer put his penholder behind his ear, opened the 
note and began reading it: 


‘To Gopal Mali, his son Pandu Mali sends his respects. I got 
the new pair of sandals which you sent me. Yes, the roads in the 
city are long, and so I wore out my previous pair soon. This new 
pair will come very useful, and thank you very much for it. Here- 
with I am sending back my old pair, which please keep.” 


WomMAN GOING HOME FROM MARKET 
Lino-cut by Mrs. JAMES HANLEY 
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THE DIARY OF A CYCLIST 


By Percival Bennett 


[THE author is a single man, aged 56, who for many years has lived 
by himself in a shed in the garden of his sister's house in Surbiton. 
He thus has no rent to pay. He is entirely self-supporting, and pre- 
fers to be independent; but his sister asks him into the house for an 
occasional meal. 

Mr. Bennett received an ordinary board school education in the 
West of England. Before the war he was a canvasser, and although 
he did not achieve any great worldly success, he managed to save a 
little. As he has been unable to obtain regular employment since he 
was discharged from the R.A.M.C. in 1916 these savings came to an 
end some years ago. He is in the habit of writing a record of his daily 
life, from which the following pages have been taken. He informs 
us that his “total income since May 12th averages 10s. 5d. approx. 
Total spendings 6s. 11d. approx. per week. Total savings 3s. 6d. 
per week. Inclusive of cycle upkeep.’ 


Wednesday. 18/8/37.—Weather not at all bad, lot of cloud but 
sunny periods—nice soft air, inclined to be rough—not cold—Got 
off about 2 p.m. risking everything as regards the Bike—Cannot 
make up my mind to have anything done, as I cannot spare the Bike, 
whilst there is a chance of a journey: Even if I do have the wheel 
rebuilt—there is still the problem of the steering parts & bottom 
brackets—let it all slide—take every journey I can while the rain 
holds off: Went as usual down as far as Sams’ Half Way House— 
via Reigate, first lingering on that lovely Reigate Hill-top some 
time—I never tire of the beauty of that spot Distant Hills Clearly 
defined—sign of rain about: After taking in 2 cups of tea and 1 
cake at Sams’ where I rested some time went on towards Crawley 
but turned off to my left & travelled some miles towards East Grin- 
stead. After some miles of this lane, found had to turn off again for 
Grinstead & it was still just on 7 miles further south—as it was then 
about 5 pm, decided I'd get enough mileage for the evening without 
going to Grinstead, so continued to Horley & thence to Redhill: 
Found a wayfarer drinking tea out of a tin by the roadside on i 
lovely grassy bank—an old man—I sat near by & he held up th 
tea can & said “Have some tea?” Aga 

At first I demurred, said I’d had tea, but I went ov. 
him for Company’s Sake, and I was feeling it was Pattie SE i 
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to refuse his hospitality so as he again asked me I did have a drop 
of tea out of his old can with him, & we talked & smoked together 
for a good hour, and I learnt more “tricks of the trade” as a Road- 
ster: How to “raise the wind’”—the more choice Work Houses— 
where the treatment & grub is best; How to make 6d. produce 4/2 
in sale of Lavender (when sold) @ 1d. a time: Learnt the Law on 
various subtle points and how to get Clothes etc—a very very inter- 
esting time—and he was a most cheerful old soul—I got him to 
accept 2d. of me for to get more sugar and gave him a pipe of tobacco 
after he had proffered his to me first: He liked me having tea out 
of his can & told me to be sure & tell my folks how I shared his 
tea: He had already walked from Horsham Institution this day & 
said as the day was far gone & it was a considerable way to the 
nearest Institution—well, he wasn’t “going in” tonight—It wasn’t 
going to rain & he would ‘‘doss out’”—find some sort of place to 
lay down in: He was broad “Wiltshire” and we had a common 
knowledge of the various places there: But he spotted first that I 
was West Country—said he knew that directly I spoke to him— 
And he was an old soldier too—and looked it—with his flowing 
moustache and a “‘hookey” nose that would have done credit to a 
General—He cheered me up no end and we were laughing aloud 
together—to the consternation of the stoggy passersby who no doubt 
thought we were a strangely assorted Couple: I, in my best brown 
shoes, golf hose, brown velvet cord shorts & khaki open neck shirt 
& best belt & best pipe and very brown legs & very grey hair and 
bare arms too: And the old Roadster in the typical old roadsters 
rig—I wonder what they did think about us. 

Some time ago, I was sat on a seat near Epsom Downs likewise 
enjoying the companionship of another of the fraternity (and learn- 
ing things) and we also smoked together and on that occasion I could 
only produce 14D to give him for a cup of tea.—I think how these 
poor elderly men must feel so lonely (like I do on the road) and I 
feel drawn to them: We shake hands & wish each other the best 
of luck (and I feel so glad to hear from them themselves that occa- 
sionally they do ‘‘strike oil’’ in the shape of a shilling or two from 
generous people and I feel glad to know the world is not too bad). 
Got on to Redhill & Coulsdon (the Lorry mens Hut) where I took 
in 1 cup Tea, 1 Cake, (3d) on to Purley Way—wind very fresh now 
about 8 pm: Stayed some time at the Air Port.—nothing much to 
see there—Dont know why I ever stop there, except to kill time— 
these ugly and treacherous planes have no real interest for me, not 
like ships have—ships are beautiful things and I do miss the good 
old harbour at Bristol with its ever changing ships & steamers in & 
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out—Feel so cut off from the sea and ships here: The upper Thames 
is all very well in a way with its punts & launches, but it quickly 
palls on one—it is rather sickly smooth and dreary—no ships—no 
breath of the open sea—such as our ships bring: No bustle and 
shouting of orders and clanging engine room bells & rushing about 
“making fast” with the hawsers—And the ponderous opening & 
shutting of dock gates as the ships just scrape through : The tower- 
ing bridges of the ships high above ones head, the ratty Captains 
& Pilots all shouting orders—Its great—Always full of interest— 
but these “Flying Ports”, ugh!—simply dismal: Wont waste time 
at Croydon in future. The wretched things are not worth it: 

Well I got on home through Sutton after this dawdle—all O.K. 
in about 9.30.—Always glad to get safely through that “Steven’s 
Bend”, to the By Pass, it is full of death traps in the dark and no 
curb or proper road definition: And the new railway works (with 
lines across road) make it still worse—Ought to be lights there: See 
I done just over 48 right round this journey——Not a bit 
hungry altho only 2 cakes all the way round: Got down some tea 
& bit of cake & got on with writing: To bed about 11.30: ————— 

Thursday morning: Looks like being a fine day. I dont feel extra 
strong this a.m. Inside seems as difficult as ever: Strain, I suppose: 
I will ride those gradients altho I so often feel I’m going to snap 
the chain or double the Bike up: But its “in my blood” to “‘best” 
those hills—There is fascination about it: its the poor Bike suffers 
most: It is the dearest friend I have yet I show it no mercy on the 
hills: My legs seem to get like rods of steel and altho I move slowly 
and with (I hope) some dignity, I do get up without walking more 
than } mile in 50 miles as a rule: Am usually tougher & stronger 
after the first 25 miles than at the beginning—especially if I’ve had 
2 cups tea & 2 cakes—feel awfully full up: (as distinct from Fed 
up) Just beginning to get in my stride after 20 miles: (Am always 
irritated at the errand boy antics of some cyclists who get up on 
pedals and contorting themselves like Clowns) Fancy there must be 
some feeding properties in fresh air—Am sure I dont eat as much 
as a 10 year old—not nearly. Likewise tea is very stimulating—even 
tea alone, will carry one for many miles: Always take sugar in my 
tea on the road, but never at home: 

Nearly 1 pm (Thursday.) Have had the usual number of things 
to see to, getting ready for journey: Must go to Kingston first for 
tea & the loaf etc—Lovely weather: wish I could get away early 
without tiring myself with all this beforehand—but all things con- 
spire to hinder me.—11 pm: Got off about 3.30 went 40 miles: 
Hersham, Weybridge, Chertsey, Thorpe, Egham, Staines, Stanwell, 
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Bath Road, Great West to Chiswick, Kew, Richmond, Kingston. 
Hard wind from N.W.—fine going down Gt West to Chiswick— 
Tea at Ben’s, Bath Road, (63d)—The only stop for refreshment: 
Home about 9.15. Met a stray Cyclist in “Bens” to have a few 
words with—One of the racing type—Makes me wish I was 30 years 
younger to be able to keep up sides with them—Not that I really 
like racing—or speed of any sort—but the lack of it isolates me 
from the only sporting lot I have any interest in: . 

—Friday. 20/8/37. 11 pm: Had a good run this afternoon. The 
temperature still just right for bare legs & arms & chest: Love to 
feel the sun & air “get at me’”—Swooped down to Leatherhead— 
on through Dorking, Holmwood, Capel and Kingsfold. Thought of 
having my cup of tea at usual cottage (Kingsfold) but decide to go 
on much further & shall want it worse later. Get on to Horsham, 
cut out the town part, by turning left & up to Railway Station, 
then continue another 7 miles or so to Crawley—round the edge 
of St. Leonards Forest: Just a little out of Horsham, fell in with 
a friend on a Bike, just left work—a Blacksmith, his home being 
Horley about 9} miles away. We rode together right through to 
Crawley and on to Povey Cross (Sams’ } Way House) where I was 
stopping for tea—He turned out to be a native of Somerset & he 
knew I came from that way too—Parted at Sams’ (he had only about 
2 miles to go then) and how we talked—he mostly about cricket 
which I know nothing about, and J, when I had the chance, all 
about Cycling—And he gave me most minute instructions as to 
where his house was & an invitation to call & have a cup of tea 
any time when he might be reached home. Dont suppose I ever 
shall, but tis nice to be asked, and I hope I shall meet him again 
on the road. He was most interesting and affable: He was only 
6 months older than me, but in my eyes (I never know why this 
is) he appeared quite fatherly: He told me he had grown up sons 
and he looked it: —I suppose it is because these people I meet take 
life seriously and have done so many years work, makes them seem 
old to me. 

Well having spent 6d in “Sam’s” and lingered some time taking 
note of the various van & lorry drivers who haunt that place, I then 
came home (another 18 miles then) via Reigate, Reigate Hill, where 
I rested on the top as usual, then Burgh Heath & Ewell, & so home 
(round the dreaded Steven’s Bend in the dark again)—I always have 
my heart in my mouth for that half mile: I cannot see edge of road 
because of wretched million candle power head lamps, and am con- 
scious that neither can cars behind me, see me, or scarcely, for same 
reason: Being overhung with trees makes it darker still—but I get 
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through O.K.—and thank God—52} miles round: Same old Bike, 
same old rim, same old 18000 mile front tyre: A wonderful Bike— 
as far as “going” is concerned, it “beats the band” altho 134 years 
old: And my 10 year old gas lamp never gives me a moments 
trouble, because I give it 15 minutes attention before every jour- 
ney: The thought of having to go to the Southborough now for 
the week-end, hits my mind every now & again like a brick: I try 
and not think of it—that awful cooped up feeling up there—those 
crowds to have around me, to have to push about among them, and 
to be “‘becalled” by them, and groused at, for doing what I’m there 
to do:—(Great satisfaction to have got in over 200 miles since 
Monday morning—I feel I live on miles, and always longing for 
more): Just on midnight now so must leave off writing. 

Saturday morning: Had a really decent breakfast in view of the 
ordeal tonight at the “Southborough’—Cannot go further than 
Kingston today—just to get the loaf etc—dare not go riding any 
distance—as have to be dashing round for 4 solid hours, on my 
feet, tonight And get up early enough to get to the Southborough 
at 12 tomorrow (12 to 2.30) intense activity—then try to rest till 
about 6.15 and be “on” again 7 till 10.30 and then, thanks be, its 
over once more.—The great redeeming feature at the Southborough 
is, that all the Staff there always seem so glad to see me turn up— 
they are really awfully nice to me and the “old man” is quite decent 
to me in his way, and they have come to depend on me so I cannot 
leave them in the lurch, altho’ I feel I ought not to support Sunday 
trading, or get gain from it: 

Saturday 3 pm: Done the shopping in Kingston, loaf, tomatoes, 
Tobacco, 2d Meat Pie:—Spotted a sixpence in the road on way 
down—Awfully “windy” parking the bike, for fear anyone coming 
behind me should seize it before me: Plunged into middle of road 
regardless of any traffic & recovered the 6d O.K.: On way back, I 
picked up a cheap 1/3 Fount Pen with which I’m writing this. 
Must be one of my lucky days—Should think it must be 3 weeks 
since I picked up the last penny, between Crawley & Horsham : — 
Lot of back ache today—job to keep standing at anything—Want 
to lay down but there seems so much to do, little things, but 
important in view of being ready for the job tonight— 

Sunday morning 22/8/37.—Got over the Saturday night stage of 
the weekend: Got home about 11.15. Managed to do some serving 
in addition to keeping up the glass supply of the whole House— 
Made 2/2} tips—gave George } pt of the Best, because he didn’t 
wriggle out of paying me the 6d last week—So altho the temperary 
waiter saved his sixpence, I got it back by doing some “waiting” 
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myself—Made no great mistakes, only charged somebody 10d instead 
of gd for a Crab sandwich (but went and told them I had & tendered 
the penny difference which he would not take—waved it away with 
a lordly air: 

Martin the regular Head Waiter still away. Shall be glad to see 
him back, as he always pays me the sixpence: Had a bit of tea with 
the Barmen & Barmaid (one of them): She will always insist on me 
sharing her lot whatever it may be—Says she doesn’t want so much: 
But its the tea I’m after mostly and 5 minutes “sit down” and 
smoke: The “old man” quite affable as usual, said “Goodevening 
Sir” to me when I turned up which salutation I always return with 
the courtesy & gravity it deserves: Hilarious patron in saloon says 
“How do Bristol (thats me)—theres your Potman over there”’— 
referring to the “old man” because in the “rush” times he some- 
times has to wash a few himself: Was up at 9 am, & have been ever 
since getting myself all dolled up for the job (on at 12 till 2.30): 
Terrible lot to do, what with so much washing, cleaning boots, 
shaving, getting down an egg & bread & butter, giving myself usual 
treatment to put me more or less right for day, seeing to bike— 
ironing collors—(How I hate the things round my neck—feel stifled 
in them). 

Sunday night (early Monday morning 12.30 AM.) 22/8/37. Fin- 
ished once more, a tremendous Week-end at the “Southborough” 
—Made 10/24 in all, counting every penny—Wages 6/8, Tips 3/0}, © 
George 6d.=10/24. Was nearly down on my knees, with the inces- 
sant rushing about—in & out doors, up & down stairs serving— 
washing up, etc etc: Finishing up with swabbing down every table 
—both Public Bar Saloon & Lounge, getting all chairs up on tables, 
finding glasses everywhere outside in the dark—on the grass, collect- 
ing up about 15 Water jugs—no small weight—all full up—Then 
took my Grape Fruit downstairs—had that—still sat on too tired 
to move waited for the Barmen & Barmaid to come down to supper 
—Had a bit with them, but it was really the Tea I was hanging 
on for. Had that and bid them Goodnight as they had to go to 
bed—My talk and peculiarities seem to appeal to them and they 
say I’m not so daft as I look, which is a very mixed Compliment, 
but they are so really good natured, I cannot be offended at any 
such pleasantry as that: Even the “old man” is a bit of a humourist 
in a dry way: Asked me as usual “How much’”—‘Well the usual 
6/8 please,” I said——‘Not gone up again yet’’? he says—“Well no 
I think that as much as its worth’—‘So I should think” he says 
& we let it go at that & wish each other Goodnight—till another 


week end comes round. 
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Monday night: Went off about 3.30 pm, went via Sunbury, 
Staines & Wraysbury to Horton and the Bath Road. . . . 

Thursday night: Went this morning 12.30 pm to Kingston and 
redeemed dear Grandma’s watch for £1. 2. 6 (2/6 being interest): 
So glad to have it back in my possession. She would have hated 
me to let it go—Got the loaf, butter and 2d Frosts pie for dinner: 
Having got that down, I went off about 4.30 (to tired before) on 
a journey—On the Gt. West I came across a young fellow (Cyclist) 
resting in one of the Bus Shelters—(had a huge pack on his cycle) 
So I got off & went & sat there also—We soon got talking When 
I lit my Pipe he asked if I had such a thing as a fag (which I had 
none of) It seems he had not had one all day. I at once went seek- 
ing the nearest Tobacconist, got cigarettes & gave him 5 or 6 of 
them to go on with—then when he felt able to go on a bit, we 
came to one of the tea Cafe’s—I took him in & bought Cakes & 
tea for each of us... . 

Friday 27/8/37: Very dull today & colder. Think I will do 
London today—may call at St. Georges—Feel all on springs to 
be getting away somewhere or other: Got the lamp & Bike & 
myself nearly ready for it now. Must leave off writing & get out 
somewhere. 


Later—Saturday 28/8/37. (12 noon) 

Did not go to London yesterday, felt it was too chilly to be 
mooning about, so must go a longish ride to keep moving & fill 
up the time: Went first on Portsmouth Road nearly to Guildford 
—Turned right, through Send & Woking—out other side Woking 
& turn left for Chobham—a very delightful old village in lovely 
surroundings.—Out of Chobham & up the long gradient turn right 
—moorland road to Virginia Water: Glorious Moorland—lay down 
in heather on highest point—scenery magnificent—was here about 
2 weeks ago also: Rather dull overhead, but temperature all right, 
no wind blowing—all still & peaceful—Can hear watch ticking in 
pocket: Would like to camp. out on this moorland, had I a friend 
to share it with me: Now over the top & down, down, down, to 
the world of railways, houses & people & so into Egham: Spend 
33d on tea & a cake at the Runnymead Kiosk & get on through 
Staines & up on to the Gt West Road (for a contrast to the moor- 
land) Ride right to the end of it (Chiswick) & come back through 
Kew & Richmond, 50 2/5 miles round: Bike & lamp all O.K.: 
nothing amiss at all: Had a fair night—took asperines— 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE LANE PICTURES 


To the Editor of THE LonDON MERCURY AND BOOKMAN 


Dear Sir,—Your note on the Lane Pictures and the contribution their restitu- 
tion might be to amelioration of relations with Ireland is, if I may be permitted 
to say so, most interesting and most useful. 

Nowhere else have I seen the point made in the Press, during the recent 
negotiations. In a private capacity, some weeks ago, I urged that the restitu- 
tion should be fitted into its place in the pattern of improved relations. Cer- 
tainly action should be taken before the matter is raised by Mr. De Valera or 
the restitution, which is inevitable, will lose grace. It must not in any sense be 
“de haut en bas” or, in terms, as a favour. It must be a free gift, without bar- 
gaining or quid pro quo, as you say. The best course would be that the restitution 
should be as from the Crown in whom, I presume, the legal ownership must be 
vested. I am quite certain, from knowledge of Ireland, that, if made at a suitably 
judged moment, the restitution would make a great effect in Ireland. I have 
also pointed out that the intention of Sir Hugh Lane was formulated before 
partition. The only proper restitution would be to an integral Ireland. This 
would not prevent the pictures being in custody of the Municipal Museum in 
Dublin, but they would be there on behalf of integral Ireland. If this were 
somehow made clear in the document announcing the restitution, it would 
be a recognition of Ireland integral which might go some distance towards 
minimizing the existing difficulties arising from the partition. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Sir) HENRY McANALLY 


Oxford and Cambridge University Club. 


MR. FORSTER AND G. K. CHESTERTON 


Sir,—It rather shocks me to read, in Mr. Sedan O’Faolain’s review of my 
book on Mr. E. M. Forster, that I “approve of his sharp dislike for Mr. Chester- 
ton”. I could not possibly approve such a dislike, even had Mr. Forster 
expressed it, for I had a great admiration, liking, and personal affection for 
Mr. Chesterton. I have looked up the passage to which Mr. O’Faoldin refers, 
and I see that I wrote: “Even the good-humoured G. K. Chesterton, whom he 
rather likes, thus stirs his distaste” (i.e., by liking the enforcement of ortho- 
doxy). I go on: “He is never at ease with totalitarians, whether religious or 
political.” Mr. O’Faoldin calls this mention of psychologically imperfect sym- 
pathies between a natural individualist and a vigorous exponent of orthodoxy 
impertinence on my part. It certainly was not meant as such. But the only 
point I feel entitled to make is that of my own affection for G. K. Chesterton. 


Yours, etc., 
ROSE MACAULAY 
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THE THEATRE 


Tue Kinc or Nownere. By James Bridie. Old Vic. 
Tue ZEAL oF Tuy House. By Dorothy Sayers. Westminster. 
GuosT For SALE. By Ronald Jeans. Whitehall. 


MR. SHAW’S taunt that a new idea was worn out by the time that it 
had battered its way into the theatre is losing its sting. The theatre 
to-day does its best to keep up with the news. Plays which are protests 
against war or satires upon totalitarian treason trials or indictments of 
dictators come along at fairly frequent intervals to show that dramatists 
and managers are also worried by what is going on around them. Most 
of these political pieces are fired at from two sides, and they are rarely 
invulnerable on both. If the odd assortment of characters Idtot’s Delight 
assembles for examination under the stress of a sudden war are an undeni- 
ably lively lot, there are writers who point out that the play’s discussion 
of war amounts to no more than a scream of anger. In Power and Glory, 
on the other hand, Mr. Karel Capek is generally allowed to be anxious 
to discuss the idea of peace with wisdom and moderation, but he is handi- 
capped, some maintain, by the inferior story of a humble doctor who will 
sell the cure for a universal plague only on condition that the nations of 
the world bind themselves to a lasting peace. The exigencies of the story 
sidetrack Mr. Capek’s theme. The fact is that not many dramatists know 
how to conduct a political discussion adequately in terms of a theatric- 
ally exciting action. One of them is Mr. James Bridie, who seems to find 
it perfectly easy to explore a problem by telling a story about it, and he, 
having got an idea from the political plays now in vogue, sets out, with 
characteristic perverseness, to use the idea for a non-political play. But 
The King of Nowhere turns out to be one of the best things he has done. 

“All I had,” Hitler is reported to have said the other day, “was the 
power of my speech and my holy faith.”” Mr. Bridie’s would-be dictator 
lacks the holy faith. He has all the magic of speech necessary to mesmerize 
an audience, for he was a great actor before he began to suffer from the 
delusion that Communists sought to murder him. He can feel his part 
once it has been suggested to him by the spinster lady who has planned 
a new world order. He can make others feel his royal stature so long as 
he is asked to do no more than speak to them with burning eloquence 
about nothing, but at the first need for positive action, the first touch of 
reality, he collapses and returns not unhappily to the mental hospital from 
which he formerly escaped. He has, as his medical attendant understands, 
no character of his own, only the actor’s power to assume any character 
that makes a sufficient appeal to his vanity, and Mr. Bridie’s theme, though 
it touches on the nature of dictators, is really the vanity of man. It is a 
difficult theme made good, and made good in a play that is extremely 
entertaining. All the acting at the Old Vic was skilful, and Miss Marda 
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Vanne, as the resolute spinster, had a triumph in a part that less firmly 
played might have seemed ruinously silly. | 

The Zeal of Thy House at the Westminster is the admirable play about 
angels, the soul of an artist and twelfth-century Canterbury which Miss 
Dorothy Sayers wrote for last year’s Cathedral Festival. Its four trumpet- 
tongued angels with golden wings taller than themselves are less impres- 
sive than they were in the setting of the Chapter House, and the incidental 
comedy seems weaker on a second hearing, but there is true dramatic force 
in the reckoning which the angels make with the architect who, swollen 
with the pride of creative energy, claims his work for his own and denies 
God the power to carry it on without him. Miss Sayers’ theology may be 
questioned by the orthodox, but the impression left by her powerful 
final scene is of an honest attempt to reach a deep spiritual truth. Mr. 
Harcourt Williams repeats his exuberantly sympathetic study of William 
of Sens, Mr. Alan Napier speaks finely for the formidable Michael, and 
Miss Marie Ney brings her accomplishment to the slight sketch of 
the woman who illustrates the hero’s worldly but apparently venial 
sinfulness. 

Mr. Ronald Jeans can be a good deal wittier than he appears in Ghost 
for Sale, his new play at the Whitehall. He could scarcely show more 
carelessness in the construction of a story. But he has seen to it that the 
efforts of two branches of a family to scare one another out of their 
ancient home with the help of the ancestral ghost lead to good comic 
situations. A planchette board gives him one, the broadcast from the 
haunted house another, and Miss Betty Chancellor has only to appear 
as the perpetually unexpected guest or inexperience in quest of amorous 
adventure to give him more. Mr. A. E. Matthews, that most lightly 
dexterous of actors, is largely wasted, though he contrives to create eeri- 
ness whenever the play takes its ghost seriously, but Mr. Evelyn Roberts, 
as the cheerful vulgarian, Miss Agnes Lauchlan as the wife such a man 
deserves, Mr. Robert Eddison as a spiritually minded but earth-bound 
undergraduate have splendid chances for their particular kind of foolery 
and, with Miss Chancellor’s inquisitive adolescent, make a pleasant 
evening. 

A. V. CooKMAN 
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ART—VITA BREVIOR 


Artists Wuo Diep Younc. Leicester Galleries. 


SO pleasurable is the collection at the Leicester Galleries of small pictures 
by “artists who died young” that it seems a pity to spoil it by reflection. 
Certainly no premonition of an early death has cast its shadow on the 
works themselves. Seurat alone indulges in melancholy and mystery in 
his Matthew Maris-like drawings, but that is merely the gloom of youth, 
and in his two oils the temperament shows itself only in a sensitive, 
somewhat wry and whimsical, bitter-sweetness, which is the secret of his 
charm rather than his formulas in technique. Van Gogh is entirely happy 
in the studies of sunlight through foliage which date from his Impres- 
sionist period in Paris, all but quite happy even when he is gasping before 
a chestnut tree in flower against a brilliant sky shortly before his death 
in 1890. Gaudier is almost serene, when he enshrines his nudes in a 
purposeful, cameo-cutting line, only occasionally breaking out with a 
calligraphic kick of excitement. Géricault, the father of all the moderns, 
is well represented and practises his bravura on a small scale without 
becoming overpowering. In his preface to the catalogue, Sir John Squire 
says that a cartoon by Raphael would seem ridiculous in this company, 
but a St. George, or even an early Madonna, would not be out of place, 
and certainly a drawing or two would not clash seriously with the sheer 
playfulness but perfectly competent draughtsmanship of Caldecott. Nor 
would the tale be complete without Giorgione or Brouwer or Watteau, 
all of whom died within the period defined as youth for this occasion, 
although Modigliani and Beardsley might fail to hold their own beside 
Andrea del Castagno or Lucas van Leyden, and some of our compatriots, 
much as their early death is lamented, would find themselves excluded 
and relegated to the more numerous throng of those whom death may 
have prevented from enjoying any but ephemeral fame. 

Nor yet is reflection excited by the problem of what might have been 
the future of these brilliant painters had their lives been longer. That 
is an insoluble, almost an idle question. Some, notably Bonington, would 
almost certainly have succumbed to the vices of their age which their 
own example tended to encourage; and for an answer to the question 
it would be necessary to consider at the same time artists who, like 
Cotman or Samuel Palmer, long outlived their early and greatest 
promise, and caused men entirely to forget it. The immediate problem 
is to discover the common quality which has caused certain men to stand 
out as landmarks in the history of art though they died before 30, as 
did Masaccio, Potter, Girtin, Bonington, and Gaudier, or if the limit is 
extended to 33, Giorgione, Géricault and Seurat. 

Of course the early death in itself helped to make history or legend. 
It made the world aware of a personality more surely and much more 
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sensationally than reputation during long years and a bulk of work so 
extensive that even the most ignorant could hardly fail to have heard 
of it. Death set a frame or a garland around their achievement and saved 
them from blurring the impression, either by repetition or by disappoint- 
ing the constant expectation of some even greater production. If, as was 
nearly always the case, a mass of spurious work was put forth under their 
names, it did not dim their lustre. The imitations were near enough to 
please the ignorant and plausible enough to justify the artists’ friends 
in branding the inferior output of their studios as being also forgeries. 
Death, too, removed them from jealousies and allowed them to be 
identified without contradiction as the originators of much that, in 
reality, they only shared with others. But these causes are not enough 
to account for their position. Nor yet is mere precocity; many men who 
lived longer were equally precocious, but their early work exerted no 
such influence. The secret lies rather in a type of precocity which con- 
sists in the ripening of an individuality at an unusually early age, and in 
a special power of assimilation. They absorbed unconsciously from their 
seniors just those tendencies which were coming into favour, and freed 
them as their elders could not, from the traditional and conflicting forms 
upon which the preceding generation had attempted to graft them. Their 
flight was stronger because it was from their predecessors’ backs, and 
longer, because it was in the direction in which all were going. And in 
all cases the early death surrounded them with a lustre and a legend 
which except for certain supreme works posterity finds difficult entirely 
to substantiate. 

It is in the freeing of tendencies that the greatness of these young men 
lies, and that they are to be distinguished from clever mannerists or 
imitators. If they are less “original” and initiated less than the legend 
makes out or than youth generally claims for itself, yet they are neither 
exploiters of a quality which had already become fashionable nor eager 
accumulators of passing vogues. They have the facility of the latter and 
the individuality of the former, but they have also the outstanding quality 
of young work which is the striving towards an achievement which is 
beyond their power. That is the reason why this exhibition is as a whole 
so invigorating. The age-limit of 40 has eliminated all the men of mere 
talent who succeed by the efflux of time and by the maintenance of 
industry in acquiring a mastery and a style and imposing themselves on 
the world with personality, honours and distinction. Of course the greatest 
artists are not among these, however long they live. That is because all 


really great artists are young when they die. ; 
Pau OpPE 
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MUSIC— BEETHOVEN 


ON April 2-Dr. Malcolm Sargent conducted a Beethoven concert at 
the Albert Hall, in which the Violin Concerto and the Missa Solemnis 
were performed. These two works are at different poles of Beethoven's 
creative life. The concerto was begun even before Beethoven settled in 
Vienna (1792) and was first played on December 3, 1806—that is to 
say between the fourth and fifth symphonies, just after the Rasumovski 
Quartets, the G major piano concerto, the Waldstein and Appassionata 
piano sonatas, and the first version of Fidelio. The Mass was begun in 
1818 and finished in 1823: it was composed therefore at the same time 
as the ninth symphony, the last great piano sonatas and the Diabelli 
variations. 

Between these two periods Beethoven came to his full maturity and 
grew, to a great extent owing to his increasing deafness, further and 
further away from the outer world and into his own interior universe. 
In the violin concerto he can still be genial, ‘a man amongst men,’ gay 
and serene with only occasional bursts of uncontrolled emotion, the more 
gauche-seeming for their rarity and for the tranquillity they break. The 
whole work is conceived for the normal ear, with no extremes of tone 
or pitch; and the solo part is written lovingly, with a full sensuous appeal 
and that particular elegance and sinuous grace which are proper to the 
instrument. The ornamentation of the theme of the slow movement by 
the solo instrument is almost florid and the cantabile theme is warmly 
emotional. Mr. Brosa, who played the solo part, was inclined to over- 
emphasise this sensuous element and his playing lost in strength and 
vigour what it gained in fineness of tone and phrasing. The last move- 
ment (Rondo) should be not so much gay as jolly, bucolic in its feeling 
and frankly plebeian: to refine and smooth over this quality is to miss 
the spirit of the movement itself, and also the strong contrast with the 
ornate embroidery and breathing emotion of the foregoing slow 
movement. 

With the Missa Solemnis we move into another world. And first of all 
it is soon clear that it is not the normal world of hearing: extremes of 
tone and pitch are piled one on the other, there is a battering violence 
in the music which is more than a taking of the kingdom of heaven by 
storm—it is a literal, physical battering at deaf ears which are reached 
by nothing but extremes. This physical abnormality of the music is in 
itself a vehicle for the profound detachment of spirit, that Weltabge- 
wandtheit which breathes through the whole mass. In the Kyrie it is mas- 
sive, and wave succeeds wave of prayer in an importunity which is almost 
serene, so unbrokenly does it flow: but with the opening of the Gloria 
there appears something strained, almost hectic, in the music which hardly 
leaves it for the rest of the mass except towards the end. Violent contrasts 
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of tone, pitch and tempo destroy the religious atmosphere and give a 
touch of the theatre, which is confirmed in the rather operatic phrases 
of the soloists. The setting of the phrase: Qui sedes ad dexteram Patris, 
miserere nobis gives the effect of little less than hysteria: and the wild 
fugue at In Gloria Dei Patris, for all its clumsy magnificence, fails in its 
intent. The Credo starts with a finely solid affirmation of faith but soon 
works into a paroxysm at the words patrem omnipotentem, factorem coelt 
et terrae and again at the descendit de coelis. The shudders of the 
Crucifixus are followed by the wild, almost orgiastic scales of the 
ascendit: and the et vitam venturi saeculi, amen is out of all propor- 
tion, both in length and emotional emphasis, to the rest of the creed. 
The Sanctus opens with a spirit of calm devotion: but a kind ot 
muttered, almost terrified recitative leads into the brilliant fugue of 
Pleni sunt coeli. In the Benedictus Beethoven returns to the massive 
calm of the Kyrie, the whole effect is less tortured, less dramatic and 
more meditative, though the theme of the violin solo is hardly worthy 
either of Beethoven or of the words of the Benedictus. The Agnus Dei is 
divided between chorus and soloists and continues the atmosphere of 
the Benedictus, except for one sudden interruption, where key and time 
change and there is a sudden bugle call over a drum roll and the soloists 
beg with trembling urgency for mercy. 

As a mass the Missa Solemnis is a magnificent failure. It is impossible 
to deny-its religious quality, its spirituality and the sincerity of its 
intention as a whole. What is supremely lacking is the quality of 
faith. Beethoven has taken the sacred formulas of the Catholic Faith, 
he has seen their great dramatic quality but he has never lived from 
a profound belief in them. His religious experience has been vague, 
‘intimations of immortality’ (did he not devote especial care to the et 
vitam venturi saeculi?) rather than a clear dogmatic faith, emotional 
states rather than acts of the will: and in the Missa Solemmnis he has tried 
to express a fundamentally pantheistic or humanistic religious sense by 
means of the precise formulae of dogmatic theism. The result is chaos, 
an intolerable sense of strain—strained meaning, strained belief, strained 
voices—instead of the simplicity and serene devotion which the words of 
the mass demand. To hear the Missa Solemnis is painful, so acute is the 
- sense of conflict between the text and the music. The soloists at the Albert 
Hall were Miss Elsie Suddaby, Miss Astra Desmond, Mr. Heddle Nash 
and Mr. Harold Williams. Miss Suddaby has nothing like the power of 
voice necessary for the soprano solo, nor was she always able to reach (at 
any rate audibly) her top notes. Miss Astra Desmond has a fine resonant 
yoice which was beautifully audible. Mr. Heddle Nash has a pure tone 
and good if rather operatic delivery, Mr. Harold Williams was faultless 
if a little on the stiff side. The Royal Philharmonic Choir managed very 
creditably the great difficulties of their parts. 

MarTIN COOPER 
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FILMS 


A YANK AT OxForp. British. Tue Drum. British. 
Le Ror S’AMUSE. French. Son OF Monco.i. Russian. 


FOUR films, four worlds—remote from one another in setting, almost 
equally remote in climate of the mind. A Yank at Oxford is the first film 
made in a British studio by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, who brought three 
of their leading players—Robert Taylor, Maureen O'Sullivan, Lionel 
Barrymore—to act in it, and Jack Conway to direct it. The story, 
cunningly contrived to flatter the feelings equally of English and 
American audiences, is about Lee Sheridan, star athlete of an obscure 
American university, who comes to Oxford fairly bounding with bump- 
tious self-confidence and finishes up, chastened and popular, by 
stroking Oxford to victory in the Boat Race. Other features include a 
relay race (won by Sheridan); an intrigue with a bookseller’s wife 
(Sheridan chivalrously taking the blame); a bump supper after Cardinal 
College has gone head of the river (thanks to Sheridan); a debagging (of 
Sheridan); a romance with an undergraduette (Sheridan as hero); and a 
mock funeral (Sheridan’s). 

It will be seen that Sheridan finds Oxford anything but dull, and it 
is not surprising that neither he nor anyone else has time for any work. 
Neat sketches of a Dean and a veteran tutor are given by Edmund Gwenn 
and C. V. France, but the Dons of Cardinal College mostly have the 
air of figuring, with courteous bewilderment, in a terrifically noisy, high- 
speed charade. I am not sure that the authentic atmosphere of Oxford 
could ever be quite satisfactorily filmed, for to seize and emphasise it 
would be to distort it, but anyway Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer have not 
attempted this difficult task. What they have done is simply to use 
Oxford as the background of a rattling college yarn built to a familiar 
Hollywood formula, directed with hard-boiled efficiency and acted very 
often with a skill which would have graced a much subtler story. 

There are no young men to speak of in Le Roi S’A muse; this is a comedy 
essentially French, essentially middle-aged. A Ruritanian King is visiting 
France to conclude a trade treaty. One question is whether he shall be 
entertained at the country house of a Marquis or at the neighbouring 
country house of M. Bourdier, a wealthy democrat, self-made. Eventually 
the honour falls to the democrat; he is honoured also by the successful 
attention paid by the King first to his mistress and then to his wife. The 
film is too slackly articulated to rank with the best French pictures 
of recent months, and the clowning of the King’s private detective is 
strangely out of key with the rest. But the acting is very polished and 
easy: Raimu as the M. Bourdier, André Lefaur as the Marquis, Victor 
Francen as the King, Elvire Popesco as M. Bourdier’s mistress—all are 
good, but Gaby Morlay as Mme. Bourdier takes top honours from me: 
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she is as skilful as the others and brings just a little extra touch of engaging 
Vitality to a very difficult part. The saving grace of sophistication—and it 
is this which repeatedly gets the film round some rather dingy corners— 
is that it should be sophisticated enough to laugh at itself. 

Perhaps, to enjoy The Drum all the way through, one should not be 
too sophisticated, but it has qualities which anyone can enjoy. This is 
Korda’s latest British picture, his second in Technicolor, and the first 
colour film I have seen in which the colour has seemed to me fully 
justified, a positive dramatic addition, not a doubtful ornament. 
Indian sunshine, wherever it may have shone, is unfailingly hot and 
dazzling; the rocky hillsides, the uniforms, the robes and turbans, the 
white-walled fort and the streets of Peshawar—their vividness radiates 
a kind of emotional warmth and shows what colour can do to suggest 
the mood and character of a particular locality on the screen. 

The story, written by A. E. W. Mason, is about a plot to stir up a 
frontier rising against British rule, greatly to the peril of the British 
Resident and his little force of Highlanders in the hill-town of Tokot. 
Behind the plot is the sinister Prince Ghul (Raymond Massey), while his 
young nephew Azim, befriended by the Resident and his wife, is active— 
picturesquely but rather vaguely—on the British side. Zoltan Korda’s 
direction could have been more skilful, I think, for in essence the story 
is quite simple, and yet its detailed episodes, with spies lurking in various 
disguises and messengers bringing cryptic reports, are not always easy 
to follow. However, there are plenty of dramatic moments and a luridly 
exciting climax: Prince Ghul trying to massacre the Highlanders during 
a palace entertainment while the relief force fights its way in the nick 
of time up the mountain outside. Sabu, of Elephant Boy fame, is a 
natural and appealing figure as Azim, galloping about on a white horse 
much too large for him; Roger Livesey brings a quiet, light touch to the 
public school manners of Captain Carruthers, the Resident, and Valerie 
Hobson keeps gracefully clear of heroics as his young wife, “the only 
white woman in Tokot.” 

Son of Mongolia—shown so far only by the Film Society in London— 
is also about a frontier, and an equally dangerous one. It was made by 
a Soviet film unit in collaboration with the Mongolian State Theatre, 
and tells how Tseven, a shepherd who wants to be a hero, wanders over 
the border of the People’s Republic and gets into trouble with the nasty 
Japanese. Except for its political emphasis the style of the film is deliber- 
ately naive, rather in the tradition of folk-tale adventure. I hope it will 
be shown by other film societies, for its impressions of sweeping landscapes 
and queer characters and old customs mingling with Western inventions 
are fresh and vivid; and not many captions are needed to make the story 


clear. 
CHARLES Davy 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


THE first numbers of the Huntington Library Bulletin was reviewed 
in these notes in 1931. Now there arrive upon my desk the first two 
numbers of a magazine which is to supersede it, The Huntington Library 
Quarterly, which is of octavo size and is issued in this country, price 
7s. 6d. a copy, by the Oxford University Press. The editor is Mr. Geoftrey 
Davies, of the Research Staff of the Library, and a preliminary announce- 
ment says that it is now realized that the main purpose of the Bulletin, 
which was “to particularize the resources of the Huntington Library and 
attempt to estimate their importance,” can be achieved more conveniently 
by means of separate lists, and that the Quarterly will be devoted chiefly 
to publishing “articles based on the researches of scholars at the Library.’ 
In the first number the opening contribution is Mr. Louis B. Wright's 
The “Gentleman’s Library’ in Early Virginia, a paper based on the 
recorded contents of the libraries of members of the Carter family, the 
first of whom was John Carter, a distressed Royalist who came to Virginia 
about 1649. This is followed by an article by Professor Edna A. Shearer, 
who describes a copy of the third edition, 1806, of Richard Payne Knight's 
Analytical Inquiry into the Principles of Taste, which was thought to 
be annotated by Coleridge. She now, however, discloses that of the 41 
marginal annotations, though two are, indeed, by Coleridge, the other 
39 are by Wordsworth. The whole of the annotations are printed in the 
article, and they are by no means complimentary to Knight. 


* * * 


Book-Auction Records (Henry Stevens, Son and Styles. £1 10s. a year) 
continues upon its useful career. The first of the four parts which will make 
up its thirty-fifth volume is now out, and contains more than three thousand 
records of books sold during last October, November and December. It 
is astonishing what a light upon the fluctuations of fashion such a publi- 
cation shows. Of recent or living authors whose work has been, not 
more than a very few years ago, enormously popular with collectors, Mr. 
Wells does not appear at all in this part of B.A.R., Mr. Masefield is 
represented by a single entry, George Moore by two, and Mr. Shaw by 
three. Yet I doubt if one could say that the literary reputation of any 
of these writers has suffered a decline since the days in which collectors 
paid extravagant sums for their first editions. 

* * * 


It looks as if, for the first time for some months, I shall be able to 
devote a fair portion of these notes to the bookseller’s catalogues—and I, 
for one, scarcely know a pleasanter subject. To begin with, Messrs. 
Quaritch (11 Grafton Street, London) have issued their list number 548, 
which is concerned with botanical books, including many which have 
fine coloured plates. As the Linnean Society of London is this month 
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to celebrate, with all proper ceremony, the 150th anniversary of its founda- 
tion, first place among the books in this catalogue shall be given to a 
set of its Journal: Botany, beginning with the first volume in 1855 (when 
the society was already middle-aged) and continuing until 1935. This 
costs £45. There are, moreover, a number of the works of Linnaeus 
himself, of which the most valuable is the first edition of the Hortus 
Cliffortianus, 1737, priced £12. The Herbals, which many people find 
the most fascinating of old botanical books, are collected together in a 
section at the end of this list, the star amongst them being the first edition 
of the Hortus Sanitatis, 1491, printed at Mainz, for which £350 is asked. 
A first edition of Gerard, 1597, costs £40; Dodoens’s Niewe Herball, 1578, 
the first English version of this famous book, £48; and Fuchs’ De Historia 
Stirpium, Basel, 1542, £75. 


* 


From Messrs. Maggs (34, 35 Conduit Street, London) I have received 
a catalogue (number 658) of books on Economics, ranging from the six- 
teenth to the nineteenth centuries. It is perhaps not unnatural to look 
first, in this list, at Adam Smith’s entries, where I find that two copies 
of the first edition of An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the 
Wealth of Nations, 2 volumes, quarto, 1776, are offered at £45 and £35 
respectively, the former being a presentation copy, presumably from the 
publishers. 


* * * 


A recent list from Messrs. Pickering and Chatto (268 King Street, 
St. James’s, London) is number 306, which contains, amongst other 
things, many agreeable eighteenth-century books. One of them is A New 
Miscellany of Original Poems, 1720, an uncommon poetical miscellany 
edited by Anthony Hammond, which costs £6 6s. Another book which 
catches my eye is the Poems, 4to, first edition, 1792, of George Dyer, 
Charles Lamb’s engaging friend. Its price is £1 5s.—at which some Elian 
will surely snap it up. 

x * % 

Messrs. Elkin Mathews (78 Grosvenor Street, London) include a 
number of musical first editions in their catalogue 74. That of Bach’s 
St. Matthew Passion, published at Berlin in 1830, costs £8 10s. A note 
in the catalogue says that it was issued to subscribers, of which there 
were 192. From England the only copies subscribed for were three, ordered 
by Boosey, the music dealer. 

Many readers of these notes will remember Mr. Frank B. Benger when 
he was a partner in Messrs. Ellis, then of Bond Street. He has issued 
(from Duntisthorne, Reigate Road, Leatherhead, Surrey) a small First 
Catalogue of Rare Books. It contains only 42 books, one of which is Robert 
Allot’s England’s Parnassus, 1600, from the Lowther Castle Library, the 
price being £58. 

I. A. WILLIAMS 
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NEW LITERATURE 


A LATE-VICTORIAN BOYHOOD 
By Edmund Blunden 


THE CHILDHOOD OF EDWARD 
THOMAS. A Fragment of Auto- 
biography, with a Preface by Julian 
Thomas. Faber. 6s. 

Mr. Julian Thomas, introducing this 

unexpected addition to his brother's 

published works, expresses the opinion 

“that many readers of Edward’s poems 

have yet to read one line of his prose.” 

If this be a reasonably accurate view 

of the case, it shows how paradoxical 

literary history can be, for the verse of 

Edward Thomas, coming before the pub- 

lic after he had long been known to a 

number as a prose writer, did not make 

its way very easily. The notion that it 
was a sort of recreation, or at best an 
interesting attempt to explore an un- 
familiar way of writing, kept some pos- 
sible readers aloof. To-day, when the 
honours accorded to Edward Thomas 
the poet are summed up in the display 
of poetical manuscripts by him at the 
British Museum, it may well be time for 
us to be reminded that he was the author 
of many volumes in prose, and to test his 
prose quality afresh. Even those who are 
most determined (reversing the former 
situation) to think of him as a poet 

simply will naturally show favour to a 

book wherein the earliest impressions 

and imaginative encounters of the poet 
are narrated by him. 

Whether Thomas set great store by 
this beginning of an autobiography, and 
would have been content to be judged 
as a prose-writer by it, there is nothing 
in the book to suggest. No actual details 
of the composition, it appears, were 
available to Mr. Julian Thomas, though 
he remembers a remark of his brother’s 
on the best kind of English prose and 


applies it to this fragment: “Obviously 
it belongs to Edward’s later period, when 
he shed all preciosity and began to write 
prose . . . ‘as near akin as possible 

to the talk of a Surrey peasant.’ He was 
thinking, no doubt, of George Sturt’s 
Bettesworth.” So far as it goes, the text 
is continuous, or only lacks a word or 
name here and there; and if the state of 
the manuscript presented any problems 
or hinted at the author’s working plans, 
nothing is said about them by the editor. 
The impression made upon me by the 
passages thus published for the first time 
is that the autobiographer had not com- 
pletely made up his mind; that he was 
at the stage of assembling, in the main, 
as much as he could win back from his 
early years and surroundings, and had 
still to consider which of these recol- 
lections would be found valuable for 
general communication. The record as 
it stands is often of a certain solemnity 
over points which might be matters of 
conversation for the subject himself 
and members of his family but hardly 
beyond. He sets down such unimport- 
ant things with a degree of historical 
anxiety, unnecessary in respect of the 
outside world. “Upstairs the room with 
the glass door was at long intervals occu- 
pied by a visitor, such as my father’s 
Uncle James or my mother’s sister, and 
I think cards were played there. Except 
relatives I think there were few visitors 
to the house.” “Perhaps we went away 
for a part of each summer holiday. If we 
did, I have forgotten.” This manner of 
remembering small domestic affairs sub- 
ject to correction is frequent enough to 
suggest that Thomas was producing a 
retrospect which he would have ulti- 
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mately shaped more vigorously after 
further inquiry into the things which 
had been. He might also have perceived 
places where his prose, though directed 
away from the decorated style, was not 
much like that of his “Surrey peasant” 
—through too much concentration on 
the commonplace, it might be: “Or we 
‘chipped’ brass buttons or other tops 
into and out of a ring, by taking up our 
own top on to the hand while spinning, 
causing it to sway upon a fixed centre 
hollowed in the palm, and then casting 
it at the object with all the rotatory force 
thus gained.” 

Mr. Julian Thomas uses the word 
“unvarnished” of this autobiography; 
and it is not misplaced. The style usually 
preserved throughout is not the only 
thing which it fits; the matter may also 
be described as unvarnished. At the very 
beginning, turning his thoughts back 
to infancy itself, Edward Thomas did 
indeed admit the note of a mysterious 
beauty, the reflection of clouds of glory 
—but it was in his own manner, not 
Wordsworth’s. 


“T have heard the voice of one singing 
as I sat or lay in her arms; and I have 
become again aware very dimly of being 
enclosed in rooms that were shadowy, 
whether by comparison with outer sunlight 
I know not. The songs, first of my mother, 
then of her younger sister, I can hear not 
only afar behind the veil but on this side 
of it also. I was, I should think, a very 
still listener whom the music flowed through 
and filled to the exclusion of all thought 
and of all sensation except of blissful easy 
fullness, so that too early or too sudden 
ceasing would have meant pangs of expectant 
emptiness.” 


The second paragraph immediately 


carries the story once and for all out of 
this happy element: 


“Then I entered the lowest class of a large 
suburban board school.” 


The autobiographer never advanced 
the book beyond his schoolboy world— 
a world which he presents without much 


warmth of feeling for or against: He was 
made aware at a very early age of the 
“motiveless malignity” which occurs in 
human beings, and he recalls instances 
of it with a minuteness that is not so 
common in his other topics. It is strange 
to have a picture of Edward Thomas 
even as an enemy of innocent wild life, 
yet he is at pains to draw that picture, 
as though it were an act of repent- 
ance: after a description of watchings 
at a slaughterhouse, he enters upon an 
account of petty tortures beginning: 
“The only physical pain I could myself 
inflict with pleasure was upon fish.” A 
few pages further on he tells how he 
broke up some steel pens and put them 
into the oats of some horses in order to 
have his revenge on a bullying coach- 
man. He clearly meant to defeat any 
tendency in himself towards a romantic 
interpretation of his childhood; pos- 
sibly he wished to puzzle those acquaint- 
ances who fancied that his was a 
nature to be easily comprehended. What- 
ever construction may be put upon 
these particular reminiscences, Edward 
Thomas remains content with them in 
their photographic value, offering no 
theories and referring to no_psycho- 
logical authorities. 

As the chapters succeed we may view 
the progress of Thomas as a young 
naturalist. His first passion for angling 
was not such as to prevent him from 
becoming a collector of moths and 
butterflies; and of course he became 
tolerably expert in birds’ nests and eggs. 
But he disclaims formal acquirements: 
“Students we were not: nothing was 
pursued to the uttermost. We merely 
became accustomed to the general life 
of the common birds and animals, and 
to the appearances of trees and clouds 
and everything upon the surface that 
showed itself to the naked eye.” Before 
he was sixteen he was reading the stan- 
dard popular naturalists: he mentions 
“Waterton, Thomas Edward”—would 
that be Ticknor Edwardes?—“Buckland, 
Wallace, Charles Kingsley, but above all 
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Richard Jefferies.” The last on this list 
entirely changed his way of looking at 
the country and inspired him to “write 
accounts of my walks” in an imitative 
style; here we may see the approach to 
that first book on the seasons and their 
change which set Thomas among the 
youngest authors worth reading. 
Thomas mentions that he contrasted 
the boyhood of Richard Jefferies with his 
own, and coveted it; and his statement 


THE STORY 


By V. S. 


JOSEPH IN EGYPT. By Thomas Mann. 
Secker and Warburg. Two vols. 155. 
In these two volumes Thomas Mann 
continues his puzzling labours with the 
story of Joseph. The Ishmaelites are now 
seen traipsing into Egypt, the traditional 
land not only of bondage but of abom- 
inations, a civilization shocking to the 
worshipper of Jehovah because it has no 
word for sin; Joseph is sold to Potiphar 
and, in the second volume, he gradually 
becomes the victim of Potiphar’s wife. 
The misfortunes of Joseph always lead 
to his advantage: his very imprisonment 
turns out to be promotion in disguise, 
for he becomes henceforth not Potiphar’s 

but Pharaoh’s slave. , 

But what, the much-tried reader asks, 
is Herr Mann getting at in the re-telling 
of the story? Re-telling is the wrong 
word, indeed sounds like an_ irony. 
Rather he is like a man tying a larger 
and larger brick round Joseph’s neck in 
an attempt to drown him in a deep 
sea of speculation. In the opening vol- 
umes there seemed some point in the 
ponderous manner, in the way the earth 
was made to open at every step Joseph 
took, to reveal an abyss of pre-history, 
anthropology, psychological mysticism; 
shadows lay beyond shadows and it was 
almost arresting to see Herr Mann show- 
ing us how tradition, like memory, is 
an infinitely adjustable telescope. It was 
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of his early days does not leave a happy 
sense at the close. This may be due in 
part to a decision in favour of stern plain 
writing, and of accumulated facts with- 
out much interposition of the feelings of 
maturity. I must still prefer Thomas's 
biography of Keats, as a prose work, to 
this of himself; but had he got into 
the chapters of his wider horizons and 
richer companionships, it might have 
been otherwise. 


OF JOSEPH 
Pritchett 


heavy going, but the prismatic view of 
Joseph’s story had an erudite interest. 
Now, though the portrait of Joseph re- 
mains brilliant, Herr Mann seems long- 
winded without cause. There are pas- 
sages of landscape, notably in the first 
volume, when the entry into Egypt is 
described, which have a certain authori- 
tative magnificence; but in the Ishmael- 
ites’ nightly talks with Joseph, in the 
bargaining scene, his relations with 
Potiphar’s dwarfs, and in the analysis 
of the three stages of awakening desire 
in the wife of Potiphar, he boggles (and 
without the fluid ingenuity of the later 
James) at every word. Anyone who has 
attempted the essays, biographical and 
philosophical, of Thomas Mann, knows 
to what ugly entanglements of mystifica- 
tion his mind can run. To the non- 
German such an absence of. initial 
instinct about things is staggering. 

Herr Mann has evidently had to face 
severe criticism about the Joseph books, 
for he steps down several times to defend 
himself. He does not wish 


to produce the illusion that (he) is the 
source of the tale of Joseph. Before it could 
be told it happened, it sprang from the 
source from which all history springs, and 
tells itself as it goes. It had been told a 
hundred times, in a hundred different 
mediums. And now is it passing through 
another, wherein as it were it becomes 
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conscious of itself and remembers how things 
were with it in the long ago, so that it now 
both pours forth and speaks of itself as it 
pours. 


And again, after saying he is aware of 
the criticism that the terseness of the 
original cannot be surpassed: 


Let us remind ourselves once again that 
before the story was first told it had to tell 
itself—with an exactitude of which life 
alone is master, and to attain which a 
narrator has no hope or prospect at all. 
He can only approach it by serving the 
“how” of life more faithfully than the 
lapidary spirit of the “what” condescended 
to do. 


Well, it is true that there are stories 
like this. Hamlet grows with the cen- 
turies and so does Don Quixote. Oedipus 
has risen again. The story of Jesus has 
opened more worlds within worlds than 
any other. The common reader of a tale, 
though his intuition and tradition may 
direct him at once to its significance, is 
a pragmatist and not a metaphysician; 
and in cinema parlance, it may be profit- 
able “to break down” a tale into the 
myriad fragments from which it is made 
and then, fragment by fragment, put it 
together. It may be, but it may not. 


Perhaps the quarrel is one of tempera- 
ment. Perhaps a philosopher ought to 
be reviewing this book—but then, a 
philosopher ought to have written it. 
Perhaps the German mind alone, with 
its back-door always open to the hazes of 
mythology and mysticism, can appreci- 
ate such solemn subtleties. The English 
admirer of Thomas Mann’s work can 
only note with pleasure brief illumina- 
tions of the tale here and there; matters 
like the intuitively profound and poetic 
analysis of Joseph’s chastity and the 
undoubted brilliance of the portrait of 
Joseph who is not only said to be capti- 
vating, but—far more difficult—is shown 
to be so. How well Thomas Mann has 
always drawn dazzling youth. How well, 
too, he does grotesques—the dwarfs 
and the two silly aged parents of Poti- 
phar. It is a pleasure also to find the 
familiar preoccupations. They are an 
odd assortment: the steward’s medical 
history, the feeling about death, the love 
of morbid psychology, the sense of an 
atmosphere as in Potiphar’s house and 
garden, or the chamber to which Joseph 
brought his scrolls and his accounts. 
These are all the touches of a master, 
one who, alas, has retired to mutter over 
a remote world. 


ARBITER AT GENEVA 
By Viscount Duncannon 


THE WHISPERING GALLERY OF 
EUROPE. By Maj.Gen. A. C. 
Temperley. Foreword by Rt. Hon. 
Anthony Eden, M.P. Collins. 153. 

After a spate of cynical accounts of the 

activities of the League of Nations, this 

book is a refreshing example of honest 
appraisal of the League’s work in certain 
fields. General Temperley indulges in no 
satirical tirades against “international 
tramps”. Neither does he attempt to 

“expose” the alleged nefarious designs of 

those most actively engaged in carrying 


on idealistic but much abused work. As 
military adviser to four British Foreign 
Secretaries, General Temperley knows 
the difficulties involved in attempting to 
reach constructive conclusions at Geneva. 
He knows that the unanimity rule re- 
mains in force and that San Salvador, for 
instance, can irresponsibly veto a pro- 
posal unanimously approved by fifty-six 
other Governments. But he takes the 
existing machinery as it stands and makes 
the best of it. While showing how scorn 
was poured on an experts’ disarmament 
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committee because it was not possible to 
reach agreement after several months’ dis- 
cussion, he points out that it took many 
more years for fully powered delegates to 
give up the whole question for good. 

Although the major part of this book 
deals in comparative detail with intricate 
questions of arms limitation and is con- 
cerned primarily with fact, it is well- 
seasoned with highly enlightening charac- 
ter sketches and amusing anecdotes about 
all the principal actors on the Geneva 
stage. It is perhaps the most straightfor- 
ward and least theoretical account of the 
men and the machine which has yet 
appeared. It deals with fundamental 
questions and irreconcilable points of 
view—that of the French, based primarily 
on security before disarmament, that of 
the German, influenced chiefly by the 
desire for equality, and that of the British 
who, not having increased their arms, 
could only consider qualitative disarma- 
ment. As there was no real will to disarm, 
so there was no way, and the General’s en- 
grossing story is one of lost opportunities 
with the French as the chief culprits. 

Despite the inauspicious circumstances 
surrounding the meetings of the Con- 
ference—the world financial crisis and 
the outbreak of war in the Far East— 
General Temperley believes that, given 
real leaders and more far-sighted states- 
manship, some arms limitation might 
have been achieved. But the leaders could 
not see beyond the immediate present. 
The fault was not with them, but with 
the Government machine, about whose 
breakdown General Temperley has some- 
thing to say. 

It seems that the exigencies of the 
democratic system have certainly placed 
too great a burden of daily departmental 
work on the shoulders of the responsible 
Minister, who is therefore unable to 
confine his energies to the framing of 
longer-term policies. It should be 
added, in this connection, that at one ses- 
sion of the Disarmament Conference the 
representatives of three major powers 
were almost completely preoccupied 


by the knowledge of coming elections. 

Although General Temperley knew 
when a moment was unpropitious, and 
became, in the words Mr. Eden uses in his 
foreword, something of “an arbiter at 
Geneva” in his own sphere, his advice was 
not always taken. His many years of ex- 
perience had taught him how the atmo- 
sphere could be affected by the political 
barometer outside. Moreover, however 
complete the technical preparation had 
been, he knew that the political prepara- 
tion had been insufficient. It was inter- 
national relations which needed dis- 
arming first. 

It is, in fact, with the abolition of 
distrust by devising an acceptable pro- 
cedure for co-operation that the League 
Secretariat is chiefly concerned. It is 
because the question “How?” rather 
than “What?” is still being asked that 
the impetuous academic idealists remain 
dissatisfied with what the League has so 
far done. Subjects for co-operation are 
sometimes chosen not because co-opera- 
tion on them is absolutely essential, but 
because they offer in themselves possibili- 
ties of harmonious collaboration. With 
a permanent Secretariat still trying to 
develop a diplomatic technique usable 
in daily talks with nationals of nearly 
every country, it is no wonder that the 
“totalitarian” states have no patience 
with the longueurs of temporary League 
delegates who are feeling their way and, 
we hope, also learning how to co-operate. 
It is because the dictators have not 
the patience to learn that they are 
absent from Geneva. Although General 
Temperley must be well aware of these 
difficulties, he continues to believe in the 
League idea. 


I believe ... that there must be a 
League, perhaps a new one risen from the 
ashes of the old, which will play an essential 
part in ensuring the peace of the world. In 
these pages I have made many criticisms 
of the League but, looking back over the 
changes of the past ten years, I feel con- 
vinced of the necessity of an international 
organ of this character. 
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CHINESE CALLIGRAPHY 
By Basil Gray 


CHINESE CALLIGRAPHY: An intro- 
duction to its aesthetic and technique. 
By Chiang Yee. With a Foreword by 
Lin Sen, President of the Chinese 
National Government. Methuen. 21s. 

Most people who are interested in 

Chinese art know that the Chinese them- 

selves have put calligraphy on a level 

with painting or even above it as an 
accomplishment and as a subject’ for 
study and collecting. Yet all our text- 
books, while duly recording these facts, 
make no attempt to treat of calligraphy, 
beyond mentioning its great influence in 
the development of Chinese painting. 

Their authors have assumed that it is 

necessarily a closed book to all but the 

very select few in Europe who have a 

knowledge of the Chinese language. Mr. 

Chiang Yee challenges this view. He has 

written for those who wish to extend 

their aesthetic compass by the apprecia- 
tion of an art which combines to a singu- 
lar extent intellectual richness of content 
with formal beauty. He believes that the 
number of such persons is large, and 
here he is probably right. It seems rather 
more doubtful whether his book will be 
of much value to English calligraphers, 
whose art is admittedly so different, or 
in a more direct way to the collector or 
student of Chinese painting. 

The book falls into three parts: an 
historical sketch of the origin of script 
in China and the development of the 
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“The calligraphy of a great master is . 


main different styles; an exposition, 
largely by analogy, of the particular 
beauty of Chinese calligraphy; and a 
treatise by precept and example on how 
to become a calligrapher. This last is 
the most important and seriously con- 
sidered part of the book. It is certainly 
a necessary propaedeutic to any under- 
standing of the beauties of Chinese 
calligraphy, and Mr. Chiang also sug- 
gests an exercise so excellent in itself 
that it may be considered the best 
pastime. 

Mr. Chiang’s historical sketch is some- 
what perfunctory, though in such a book 
as this there is no harm in giving the 
traditional Chinese legends of the origin 
of the different kinds of character, so 
long as it is understood that these are 
not borne out by historical research. The 
most serious result of following the tradi- 
tional story is to place the invention of 
the writing brush at the beginning of the 
Han dynasty, about 200 B.C., whereas 
it is probably much older, while the 
seal characters go back into prehistoric 
times. The pictographic expressiveness 
of the characters is also over-stressed; 
though the romantic connotation of a 
character, enriched with associations 
such as may grow up round a word 
sound in Europe, is very rightly empha- 
sized. This identity of shape and content 
no doubt gives its unique character to 
Chinese calligraphy. In analysing its 
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in movement very similar to good dancing. *>__ CHIANG YEE. 
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formal beauty, Mr. Chiang dwells on 
the vitality and movement always to be 
found in it, which are expressed in a 
calculated asymmetry on the page. We 
feel perhaps that the author has not 
quite the same subtlety of interpretation 
as the great calligraphers had in their 
writing. 

Mr. Chiang is at his best as a practical 
exponent of the art of Chinese writing. 
Here we benefit to the full from the long 
tradition behind him. Out of the many 
rules, categories in which the Chinese 
love to systematize their wisdom, he 
makes a choice of fourteen practical pre- 
cepts for intending calligraphers, mostly 
concerned with the correct relation of 


the parts of double characters. This sec- 
tion of the book is also enriched with 
diagrams showing the actual course of 
the brush point in forming the full 
range of different strokes. “To achieve 
individuality it is not necessary to be 
eccentric.” Looking at the examples of 
calligraphy reproduced in the book, the 
lesson of an over-riding harmony is 
brought home. Their vitality is some- 
what dimmed through the necessity of 
their having been reproduced by line 
blocks from process reproductions. Mr. 
Chiang Yee’s book should be an encour- 
agement to Europeans to practise and 
study the most precious heritage of 
China. 


AT THE END OF THE GARDEN PATH 


By Derek 


NEWS OF ENGLAND. By Beverley 

Nichols. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Nichols looks at England, and sees 
that it is not good. Its appearance is 
hideous, its manners corrupt;. it lacks 
even the saving grace of efficiency. Lon- 
don has been robbed of her good looks; 
the countryside is being desecrated by 
builders; in the societies which exist to 
preserve what is left of them we can put 
no trust. Vice stalks the land, for the 
proletariat have taken to gambling, and 
Oxford has taken to drink. The decline 
in manners is illustrated by the preva- 
lence of smoking between courses at the 
dinner-table. Punch is as class-conscious 
as the Daily Worker. We have neither 
physical nor spiritual buttresses against 
disaster, for precautions against attack 
from the air are inadequate, and the 
clergy cannot arrest the decline in 
morals. The English, in short, have de- 
generated into a soulless, evil, ill-man- 
nered, inefficient race. England is a coun- 
try without heroes. 

Or rather almost without them, for 
hidden from the view of England’s per- 
verse and ubiquitous pygmies there sur- 
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vives unheeded a select group of giants. 
Their production is presumably de- 
signed to provide the “News” of the 
book’s title, for a claim of novelty else- 
where in it would be difficult to sustain. 
They form a surprising group. There is 
Mr. Norman Hartnell, who “dresses 
everybody from the Queen of England 
downwards” and has apparently put 
London side by side with Paris on the 
map of feminine fashion. He has eyes “‘of 
Cambridge blue”. There is Mr. Freder- 
ick Ashton, of Sadler’s Wells, of whom 
Mr. Nichols always thinks “against a 
background of yellow”, dancing with the 
daffodils of a little ballet by Mr. Nichols 
himself. There is an anonymous broad- 
caster, granted heroic status as a mark 
of Mr. Nichols’s respect for the B.B.C., 
and a nameless policeman, similarly dig- 
nified because of Mr. Nichols’s regard 
for the C.I.D. Lastly, there is a figure 
from the past, Sir Oswald Ernald Mosley, 
of Sanctuary Buildings, $.W.1. Why has 
the book no photograph of this exqui- 
sitely assorted group? 

As a strategist in journalism Mr. 
Nichols has surely no superior. He has 
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an extraordinary flair for determining 
the correct moment at which to muscle 
in on whatever racket popular feeling 
makes it most profitable to exploit. Dur- 
ing the last few years he has been an 
infallible barometer of public taste in 
registering successively the thoughts of 
the unthinking about America, garden- 
ing, pacifism, God. In issuing at this 
moment in history this chatty and inti- 
mate demand for a stiffening of the 
national sinews he will presumably have 
gone once more straight to the heart of 
the library subscriber. It is conceivable 
even that he has not overreached himself 
in representing Sir Oswald Mosley as the 
one man “who has in him the qualities 
of that hero for whom this country has 
waited so long”. But I feel that he has 
slipped up a little on his technique. He 
has not attempted to produce any argu- 
ments calculated to inspire confidence in 


Sir Oswald and his political intentions; 
he merely states an instinctive conviction 
of Sir Oswald’s essential importance— 
precisely in the manner of Sir Oswald’s 
own declaration that he had “had 
enough of the people who think” and 
was “going out to get the people who 
feel”. It is presumably on the “people 
who feel” rather than on those who 
“think” that Fascism has everywhere 
been built; and exactly what the arrival 
of Fascism in other countries has implied 
cannot be wholly unknown to even the 
most trustful of Mr. Nichols’s readers. 
Some sort of assurance that Fascism here 
would have consequences slightly differ- 
ent from those which it has had abroad 
would have been enough, I am confident. 
to preserve unbroken the happy ranks 
which for so long have followed Mr. 
Nichols down the garden path. Now, I 
am afraid, there may be a few defaulters. 


MISS STEIN AND MISS BATES 
By Dilys Powell 


EVERYBODY’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
By Gertrude Stein. Heinemann. 
12s. 6d. 

“Any life you look at seems unhappy, 

but any life lived is fairly cheerful, and 

whatever happens it goes on being so.” 

Whatever happens, Miss Stein’s work 

goes on being so. We are mercifully past 

the time when we cracked our heads 
over Composition as Explanation. The 
continuous retrogression of European 
politics has given us all something 
worse to think about than Miss Stein’s 
continuous present, and anyway the 

Stein mysteries seem less dark and bewil- 

dering nowadays than they did. Perhaps 

it was Mr. Wyndham Lewis who did the 
trick: Mr. Wyndham Lewis who pointed 
to the affinities between Stein and Loos, 

Composition as Explanation and Gentle- 

men Prefer Blondes, and called Miss 

Stein “a colossus among the practitioners 

of infancy: a huge, lowering, dogmatic 
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Child”. Perhaps it was Miss Toklas. The 
Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas made 
Miss Stein a best-seller. Miss Stein, it 
was at last clear, sometimes meant to be 
amusing; no amount of stylistic tricks 
could hide that. Well, after The Auto- 
biography of Alice B. Toklas, Every- 
body’s Autobiography. The trick of stvle 
goes on; so does the intention to amuse. 
By now we can, in fact, read Miss Stein 
as if she were any other writer of reminis- 
cences, give her marks for readability. 
liveliness, fun-value as we should anv 
journalist, actor, waiter, old lag or poli- 
tician who tried to resurrect for us his 
past life. 

Judged by these standards, and with 
no thought of the continuous present in 
anybody’s mind, she comes off reallv 
pretty well. 

The best part of the book is the des- 
cription of a lecture-tour in America, to 
which after thirty years’ absence Miss 
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Stein returned, the author of the “Auto- 
biography” and pleased to be a lion. It 
is the best part because it has the best 
gossip-material : 


I liked the photographers there was one 
who came in and said he was sent to do a 
lay-out of me. A lay-out, I said yes he said 
what is that I said oh he said it is four or 
five pictures of you doing anything. Alright 
I said what do you want me to do. Why he 
said there is your airplane bag suppose you 
unpack it, oh I said Miss Toklas always 
does that oh no I could not do that, well 
he said there is the telephone suppose you 
telephone well I said yes but I never do 
Miss Toklas always does that, well he said 
what can you do, well I said I can put my 
hat on and take it off and I can put my 
coat on and I can take it off and I like water 
I can drink a glass of water alright he said 
do that so I did that and he photographed 
while I did that and the next morning 
there was the lay-out and I had done it. 


Miss Stein, you see, has much in com- 
mon with Miss Bates in ‘““Emma”; she is 
at her best when she is running on about 
nothing much. When she dogmatizes 
about art or war or revolution or the 


novel or My Genius, she can be boring, 
though there are occasional shrewd- 
nesses. But in the earlier part of the 
book, too, the part about Paris and her 
house at Bilignin and her own reactions 
to the success of the Autobiography, 
there are entertaining patches: the story 
of Mary Pickford’s reluctance to be 
photographed with Miss Stein, and the 
story of Picasso trounced and shaken by 
Miss Stein at a picture-dealer’s, and the 
many stories of Miss Stein and her cos- 
mopolitan servants, the Indo-Chinaman, 
and the Alsatian who wanted to sleep, 
out in the dew, and the Czecho-Slovak 
who broke out into sabotage. These 
anecdotes and the dialogue genuinely 
benefit from the Stein running-on style; 
the trick here gives an effect of speed. 
Everybody's Autobiography ends with 
the production of a ballet at Sadler’s 
Wells. Why doesn’t Miss Stein try 
writing cinema instead of ballet? Much 
of the dialogue in this book is comic 
cinema-dialogue, and there is material 
here which, well handled, would make 
a wildly funny film. And I don’t mean 
a surrealist film either. 


DETECTION AND CIRCUSES 
By Geoffrey West 


THE TRIAL OF BRUNO RICHARD 
HAUPTMANN. Edited with a His- 
tory of the Case by Sidney B. Whipple. 
Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 

“The greatest cause célébre of the pre- 

sent century,” claims the dust-cover. Is 

it? Was it? One would have thought 
that the Sacco-Vanzetti case, at least, 
attracted much more serious attention 
over a much longer period of time, in- 
volved much deeper issues and on the 
whole much more interesting personali- 
ties. In the Hauptmann trial the accused 
man was, if not completely commonplace, 
only abnormal after the fashion of very 
many minor criminals, and the crime 
itself was quite ordinary, and indeed 
most clumsily—disastrously clumsily— 


executed, if with a great deal of 
immediate luck on its side. What really 
focused public attention was the almost 
incidental fact that the kidnapped and 
(probably unintentionally) killed child 
happened to be the son of America’s 
Public Hero No. 1. 

Nevertheless, the trial remains of great 
interest, and this account of it makes 
quite enthralling reading as an actual 
instance of the amazing results attain- 
able by police organization and scientific 
detection working together. It can al- 
most be said that the case against Haupt- 
mann was complete before the police 
had the least notion of his identity; they 
had as it were drawn the outline into 
which he had only to step to make the 
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picture complete. One by one the ransom 
money notes had been traced over an 
area having the Bronx—where Haupt- 
mann lived—as its natural centre. His 
written messages to Lindbergh and 
others had established his nationality 
and general social standing. Most re- 
markable of all, Arthur Koehler, Gov- 
ernment “wood expert”, had traced the 
wood of the kidnapper’s abandoned 
ladder, by plane marks and so forth, 
from the wholesale to the retail lumber 
dealer, the latter again in the Bronx. 
The total result is the conviction 


that if ever a case was ciear against a 
man it was clear against Hauptmann; 
no one can read Mr. Whipple’s gener- 
ally admirable 100-page outline of the 
affair, or the 460 pages of trial report 
which follow, and have any doubt of 
that. 

The book has another, if lesser, inter- 
est—a convincing demonstration that 
the extravagances of American crook 
and murder-trial novels and films are 
very seldom extravagances at all—only 
what does go on in actual if not entirely 
sober fact. 


THE ARAGON FRONT 
By Stephen Spender 


HOMAGE TO CATALONIA. By 
George Orwell. Secker and Warburg. 
10s. 6d. 

This book is likely to arouse great 
controversy, to be abused by many sup- 
porters of the Spanish Government, and 
to be used by the Fascists as propaganda. 
At a moment when Barcelona is fighting 
desperately for its existence no one will 
regret more deeply than Mr. Orwell that 
his words may be used against the Gov- 
ernment. Yet in writing this book he was 
faced with the alternative of lying about 
his experiences or trusting that finally 
more good than harm may be done to 
the cause of the Left by telling the truth 
as he saw it. 

Mr. Orwell does not pretend to be 
telling the whole truth about the war, 
but only his own impressions from his 
own standpoint and his situation in 
Spain. This is worth emphasizing be- 
cause the honesty of his method lies 
partly in his frankness about himself. 
He tells us that when he came to Spain 
he “was not only uninterested in the 
political situation, but unaware of it”. 
He seems really to have accepted what 
he calls the News Chronicle—New 
Statesman version that the war was “the 
defence of civilization against a maniacal 
outbreak by an army of Colonel Blimps 
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in the pay of Hitler”. This is a super- 
ficial view, even as a reading of those 
newspapers, to which he is, in my 
opinion, unfair. 

In all his views on politics, it must 
strike the reader that Mr. Orwell 
possesses a degree of innocence which 
amounts really to a defect. His be- 
haviour throughout the war is that of 
an innocent. Having arrived in Spain, 
he joined the unfortunate organization 
known as the P.O.U.M., and he was 
sent to the Aragon front, thus getting 
involved in minority socialist politics 
plus the Catalan movement. When the 
P.O.U.M. was dissolved, with innocent 
loyalty he was prepared to join his com- 
rades in resisting the police, a decision 
which he explains with a surprising 
simplicity, considering the circumstances 
of the Spanish war, by saying “when I 
see an actual flesh-and-blood worker in 
conflict with his natural enemy, the 
policeman, I do not have to ask myself 
which side I am on”. 

Yet with the same complete frankness 
as he lays his cards on the table, Mr. 
Orwell exposes those of the propa- 
gandists who have accused the P.O.U.M. 
of being an organization in the pay of 
Nazi Germany. The events which he 
describes—of men who have fought for 
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the freedom of the Republic being 
destroyed by their political opponents 
within the Republic—are truly tragic. 
Moreover, a very real responsibility lies 
with those who fabricated a legend 
about the P.O.U.M. which has caused 
the death and imprisonment of many 
loyalists on false charges. It is true—as 
Mr. Orwell himself agrees—that the 
P.O.U.M. was a tiresome organization 
which had to be disbanded. One may go 
further than this in condemning those 
who were responsible for the events of 
May in Barcelona. But it is difficult to 
doubt that the necessity of getting rid 
of a small opposition party was made the 
occasion of an unscrupulous piece of 
victimization. For the whole affair, per- 
haps the Spanish Government bears the 
least responsibility, and the fabricators of 
the legend about the P.O.U.M. the most. 

Apart from the defence which he puts 
up for his comrades on the Aragon front, 
the excellence of Mr. Orwell’s book lies 
in the straightforward account of his war 
experiences. This is one of the best war 
books I have read. Written coldly and 
analytically, it builds up a picture of 
Spain to-day which, in spite of the in- 
justices, makes one realize what the 
Spanish people are fighting for better 
than any propaganda. Horrible lies are 
told, terrible things happen, but yet 
there is no doubt that the Spanish 
people are fighting for justice and free- 
dom against an unjustifiable tyranny 
and invasion. Propaganda does harm 
because it attempts to whitewash the 
truth of a cause by telling innumer- 
able favouring lies about it. In point 
of fact, the unpleasant—even horrible 
truths—such as Mr. Orwell experienced, 
strengthen our realization of what we 
are fighting for and what difficulties are 
involved. 

This is a good book because it is not 
merely the story of a courageous adven- 
ture, it is the story of the author’s realiza- 
tion of the nature of war, the story of 
his love for Spain and of an important 
stage in his own development. 


THE MILTONIC SETTING 


THE MILTONIC SETTING—PAST 
AND PRESENT. By E. M. W. Till- 
yard. Cambridge University Press. 
7s. 6d. 

Professor Tillyard has “tried in this book 

to attach Milton more firmly to his age 

and to defend him against modern de- 
famation”. He does the first, particu- 
larly, in the essays on the date of L’Alle- 
gro and II Penseroso, the Protestantism 
of the seventeenth century, and the 
English epic tradition; the second in 
those on Milton and Keats, on Milton’s 
style, and on his visual imagination. The 
two purposes, however, are always com- 
bined; it is the Milton of his own age 
and of all ages that Professor Tillyard 
asserts in our own. His book is a notable 
contribution to that fortunate contro- 
versy for which Milton has had to wait 
three centuries, lost among the “blind 
mouths” that praised him. The slings 
and arrows of Mr. Middleton Murry, 

Mr. Belloc, and Dr. Leavis have now 

been turned against him, and to admire 

Milton will soon be no longer a habit 

but a choice. 

Professor Tillyard confirms that choice 
with learning and _ intelligence. Not 
merely the granite verse but the proud 
Puritan carved in it begin to disappear 
in favour of a more complex, a more 
charming, a more shy and gracious poet. 
The Milton who (as Professor Tillyard 
shows) laughed at Ovid in L’Allegro 
must have been capable of laughing at 
Satan in Paradise Lost, and so he did: 
“he thought himself impair’d!” The 
Milton who returns to us from the wil- 
derness of perpetual admiration in 
which he was sent to wander is no longer 
only a great (but insignificant) poet; he 
is a great poet of the human soul, a 
prince of the doctrine of love. He “‘be- 
comes a greater wonder to us every day”, 
as Keats said. Professor Tillyard assists 
not only our wonder but our under- 
standing. 


CHARLES WILLIAMS 
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SHALL WE BE MERRY? 
By E. H. W. Meyerstein 


SHAKESPEARIAN COMEDY. By H. B. 

Charlton. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 
Not quite the same amount of printer’s 
ink and a-priorism has been wasted over 
the Bard’s comic idea as over his tragic 
one, though Falstaff found a theorizer as 
early as 1777 in Maurice Morgann. Pro- 
fessor Charlton modestly disclaims the 
part of an Andrew Bradley, yet these 
Rylands lectures, though no Hegel looms 
behind them, are not cakes and ale. We 
are invited to examine the growth of 
Shakespeare’s worldly wisdom in his 
plays with happy endings, without refer- 
ence to the three “benign idylls of human 
charity,” the romances of the later years 
(not “old man,” please). Comedy deals 
with a material world; so for the purpose 
of the argument Perdita and Miranda 
must give place to women of the world. 
It is in Rosalind, Viola, and Beatrice that 
the consummation, the comic height, is 
reached. The progress is not chrono- 
logical, Falstaff and “the dark comedies” 
being taken on the way. 

The result is a book that may annoy 
a reader, but will make him think and ask 
himself with what justice he is annoyed. 
It is easy to contend that the lecturer is 
confusing comedy with the idea of a 
profitable life, socially and morally, be- 
cause Falstaff, though adept at extrica- 
ting himself from difficulties, has thrown 
over the idea of honour, and so ex hypo- 
thesi justly sinks to his rejection and 
thence dégringoiade as the butt of the 
Windsor farce. It is even easier to laugh 
at the raison d’étre of the Dream being 
found in the worldly wisdom of Theseus 
in his speech about the lunatic, the 
lover, and the poet, and at all being 
found all-but-triumphantly well in All’s 
Well because Helena relies entirely on 
the “prompture of the heart.” Some 
might say that under such a lens the 
comic spirit vanishes on the instant of 


discovery. Certainly no amount of quota- 
tion of estimable sentiments from likely 
or unlikely dramatis personae can cure 
the normal Shakespeare-fan of regarding 
Troilus, All’s Well, and Measure for 
Measure as plays unpleasant. 

In the long run the general effect has 
the casting vote, and there will always be 
people left not quite happy by the fate 
of Malvolio, however deserved, and 
who feel that with the Clown’s song the 
icing has somehow been knocked off the 
Twelfth-cake, and even there ail’s not 
quite well. Other times, other manners. 
It is curious that a critic with such an 
intuitive grasp of The Merchant of 
Venice, and sense of the clash in that 
play of the dramatist’s intention and his 
creative imagination, does not make us 
see that the same sort of thing is con- 
stantly happening in Shakespeare, in 
varying degree, and that it is the poetry 
that squares the account. Who can be 
sure that the death of the princess’s father 
was in the dramatist’s head when he 
started on Love’s Labour’s Lost, or that 
Mariana was present to his imagina- 
tion before the structural involution of 
Measure for Measure made her existence 
a necessity? 

This is the sort of obstacle that besets 
a-priorism, especially when applied to an 
essence so volatile as the comic idea in 
matter poetical. A-priorism might just, 
but only just, explain Alceste; Malvolio, 
so much less of a philosophe, is far more 
elusive. The trouble comes quite early 
in this painstaking book, in the very 
welcome discussion of Latin Comedy. 
Romance, for Professor Charlton, is love 
and women’s eyes, and this must not be 
dramatically much prior to Elizabeth. So 
Plautus, the day-star of romantic comedy, , 
is allowed no romance, no heroine, only 
mean fathers, spendthrift sons, ladies of 
pleasure, and cheating slaves. 
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MEDITERRANEAN MELODRAMA 
By Commander H. Pursey 


THE GREY DIPLOMATISTS. By 
Lt.-Cdr. K. Edwards. Rich and Cowan. 
15S. 

The Grey Diplomatists is a chronicle of 

events in the Mediterraneans from 1922, 

though it “does not seek to examine the 

formulation of high policies, but rather 
the manner in which they were put into 
effect by the . . . British Fleet.” But to 
understand Mediterranean affairs it is 
necessary to include the immediate post- 

War years. These the author omits. 
Events connected with the Italian- 

Abyssinian crisis occupy seven chapters 
and the Spanish Civil War six. The main 
theme is a justification for our naval 
rearmament. In Cdr. Edwards’s judg- 
ment it is more by good luck than good 
management that we have so far avoided 
an encounter with the Italian gorgon, 
and the method he uses to prove his case 
is an adroit mixture of fact and fancy. 

An example of fictitious sensationalism 
is a highly coloured story of a Mussolini 
“plot” to sink the Mediterranean fleet 
with bombs in Malta harbour and the 
Admiralty’s achievement in foiling this 
by secretly sailing the fleet on August 29, 
1935, instead of the goth, which was to 
have been. Mussolini’s “zero hour’. To 
stress the secrecy factor the author de- 
clares: “The programme of the cruise 

- . was not made public. Nor was indi- 
cation of the date of departure of the 
main units from Malta given to any 
foreign Government.” 

Actually at least one Sunday paper five 
days before had announced that the fleet 
was to sail on the goth and gave the ships’ 
destinations. On the day of sailing The 
Times published “Plans For Second 
Summer Cruise” and the official “Move- 
ments” announced later that 25, units had 
arrived at the ports specified. In the light 
of these facts it is difficult to account for 
the author’s story that “Jl Duce nearly 
had a stroke when he heard that the 


Mediterranean Fleet was at sea and that 
his cherished plan had miscarried by its 
being anticipated by a few hours.” 

There is considerable self-contradic- 
tion, such as the statement that Italian 
submarines were lurking in the Straits of 
Gibraltar and then an admission that 
none were there. Wrong information is 
repeated and incomplete versions given 
as, for instance, that of the Bilbao 
blockade a year ago. The author states 
that British ships were held up at St. Jean 
de Luz because: 


“To have allowed a British ship to attempt 
to enter Bilbao” [which he refers to 
erroneously as ‘“‘a closed port behind a 
minefield”] ‘“‘would have invited a grave 
‘incident’, and almost certainly led to loss 
of life, ship and cargo.” 


He does not complete the story—well 
enough known to most people—of how, 
when allowed to sail a few days later, first 
one, then three and later more ships 
entered Bilbao safely and burst the 
Insurgent blockade bubble.* 

In his concluding chapter, The Open 
Road, Cdr. Edwards remarks that from 
the point of view of trade “the Mediter- 
ranean route is not absolutely vital”— 
though closure would certainly involve a 
most serious dislocation—“military and 
naval requirements, however, make free 
passage . . . absolutely vital.” He be- 
lieves that Mussolini with his overseas 
empire “has acted in a way which has 
given to Great Britain hostages of good 
behaviour.” 

Finally he writes: “Italy, since she has 
acquired an East African Empire, has 
greater reason for friendship with Great 
Britain than ever before”, but the point is 
not made that by far the greater part of 
the trouble in the Mediterranean in re- 
cent years has been caused by the imperial 
ambitions of Mussolini himself. 


*The Tree of Gernika, G. L. Steer, The Ti: corres- 
pondent in Bilbao. igh . > 
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SIXTH CENTURY GOSSIP 


COUNT BELISARIUS. By Robert 

Graves. Cassell. 8s. 6d. 

Mr. Graves’s two previous novels have 
dealt with the years immediately follow- 
ing the birth of Christ, and the scenes 
were laid in Rome. The thousand years 
dividing that time from the Norman 
Conquest are, as the publisher truly 
observes, very dim in the mind of the 
average reader. It is into the midst of 
this dark patch, into the sixth century, 
that Mr. Graves now bears his torch. 
His hero is a serious, energetic, and 
highly successful soldier, in strong con- 
trast to Claudius; and the central scene 
is moved from Rome to Constantinople 
under the great Emperor, Justinian. 

The two authorities for the details 
of Belisarius’s career are his secretary, 
Procopius of Caesarea, and one Agathius, 
and Mr. Graves follows them with appar- 
ent fidelity, not weakening the drama of 
Belisarius’s final disgrace and blinding 
at the hands of the Emperor he had 
served so well by any hint of its doubtful 
authenticity. A novelist can sometimes 
outdo the historian in the respect paid 
to contemporary chroniclers. 

Procopius, an educated, broadminded, 
gossipy eunuch, provides the eyes through 
which, for almost the whole of the vol- 
ume, we are invited to look; and the 
view could hardly be livelier or more 
entertaining. A  super-columnist, the 
Creevey or at least the Castlerosse of his 
generation, his curiosity and his patience 
are alike unbounded, and his scandalous 
chatter is as flavoursome as it is pictur- 
esque. I think, however, that those who, 
like me, have not read him in the 
original will be wise to remain in ignor- 
ance, for his debt to Mr. Graves must be 
enormous. All those racy and revealing 
anecdotes which, following hard on one 
another, form the true substance of the 
book—how many of them, one wonders, 
have been born in the fertile brain of 
the twentieth century writer? Indus- 
trious scholars may search out the truth 


for themselves, but they will hardly add 
to. our fun. These historical. novels of 
Mr. Graves’s are among the more re- 
markable literary products of our time, 
and nobody should miss them. Belisarius, 
which offers perhaps the easiest reading 
of the three, makes an excellent starting- 
point for would-be readers of this author. 
ARNOLD PALMER 


HETTY AND A POET 


I CROSSED THE MINCH. By Louis 

MacNeice. Longmans. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. MacNeice is the latest of the travel- 
lers from London who have written good 
books about the Hebrides. The travel- 
ling was easier, quicker, and safer for 
him than for Dr. Johnson or Thomas 
Pennant—he could nip across from 
North Uist to Barra in a few minutes 
by aeroplane. But Mr. MacNeice carried 
with him burdens that Johnson did not 
have to bear—the burden of his own 
self-consciousness, and the burden of his 
knowledge of all the sentiment that has 
been slopped over the Hebrides, all the 
books that have been written about 
them, all the guide-book gushiness about 
scenery and romance. He could not al- 
low himself to visit Iona because of 
what Johnson felt there; and Skye was 
ruled out because “I know a red-headed 
Labour Party economist who went to 
Skye in shorts.” And he cannot allow 
himself a straight narrative—it must be 
broken up by Potted History, by a Dia- 
logue between Head and Foot, by ac- 
counts of the Hebrides in the style of 
Pater, Hemingway, D. H. Lawrence and 
Yeats, and by a letter to Maisie from 
Hetty, who is even more girlish than 
in Iceland, and well on her way to 
becoming a prize bore. 

Mr. MacNeice’s Journal of his two 
trips last year is excellent description; 
he covered the Outer Isles thoroughly,’ 
noticed far more than the usual tripper, 
and took trouble to get information 
about fishing, crofting, landlords, and so 
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on. But the Journal is never allowed a 
straight run. Mr. MacNeice’s Guardian 
Angel breaks in on him in Tiree, and 
(speaking at moments with the tongue 
of Auden) lectures him on politics, snob- 
bery and self-consciousness; Perceval and 
Crowder dog him with jeers and sneers; 
and Mr. MacNeice interrupts himself 
with more depreciation, in his own voice. 
Mr. MacNeice gibes at himself for being 
frivolous and superficial, self-conscious 
about being self-conscious, a snob, a 
tripper, a pot-boiler who is contemptu- 
ous of the people who will read his book. 
But he is also a poet, and he does not 
gibe at himself for this; and not even 
Perceval and Crowder have a word to 
say about the four poems that are in- 
cluded in this book. There is no tangle 
of self-consciousness in them; Mr. Mac- 
Neice is not bothered by all the bad 
poems that have been written about 
the Hebrides, nor even by the few good 
ones. We have the direct impact of the 
islands on an exceptionally noticing eye 
and understanding mind: 


On those islands 

The tethered cow grazes among the orchises 
And figures in blue calico turn by hand 
The ground beyond the plough, and the 

bus, not stopping, 

Drops a parcel for the lonely household 
Where men remembering stories of eviction 
Are glad to have their land though mainly 


stones— 


The honoured bones which still can hoist a 
body. 


On Those Islands, from which these 
lines are taken, is one of the best poems 
Mr. MacNeice has published; and so are 
the extremely funny Ballad of Lord 
Leverhulme, Bagpipe Music, a brilliant 
translation of one sound into another, 
and Leaving Barra, with its up-and-down 
wave rhythm. Mr. MacNeice sometimes 
has to go on his hands and knees to get 
a laugh at himself in his prose, but thank 
Heaven his poetry comes direct. 


JANET ADAM SMITH 


MRS. PETHICK-LAWRENCE 


MY PART IN A CHANGING 
WORLD. By Emmeline Pethick- 
Lawrence. Gollancz. 15s. 

When Mrs. Pankhurst, on the advice of 

Keir Hardie, went to see if Mrs. Pethick- 

Lawrence could be of use in developing 

the newly formed Women’s Social and 

Political Union she reported: “She will 

not help. She has so many interests.” 

Mrs. Pethick-Lawrence did help, as all 

the world knows, and then was dismissed 

by Mrs. Pankhurst at a crisis in militant 
suffragist affairs almost as though she 
had been a defaulting parlourmaid. But 
she writes of this with an almost angelic 
lack of spite or indignation. “Men and 
women of destiny,” she writes, “are like 
that... . The Pankhursts did nothing 
by halves.” Only a woman of “so many 
interests,” perhaps, could have endured 
with dignity that ruthless severance. 
This autobiography will be a revela- 
tion to the many young people who have 
taken it for granted that the “suffra- 
gettes’” were absurd women making an 
unnecessarily unpleasant clamour to get 
something they did not really want or 
need. Mrs. Pethick-Lawrence abandoned 
genteel idleness in her girlhood to work 
among girls in the East End of London, 
and it was her zeal for social reform 
that gave her unfailing courage and 
determination in the fight for the vote- 
weapon. The first part of her book, in 
which she describes her own home in 

Bristol, the impressions made on her 

in childhood by famous preachers like 

Mark Guy Pearse and Hugh Price 

Hughes, and later by socialists like Keir 

Hardie, and by the ragged and hungry 

condition of the London poor, is impres- 

sive by its very lack of over-emphasis or 
sentimentality. It was no hysterical or 
egotistical girl who grew into the woman 
who went to gaol and worked and suf- 
fered so much for the cause of women’s 
suffrage. 

The long story of the development 
of militant tactics, the imprisonments 
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and hunger strikes, the retaliations by 
forcible feeding and the “Cat and 
Mouse” plan of releasing women almost 
at the point of death and sending them 
back to prison as soon as they were well, 
is clearly told. Set in it are some good 
character sketches of women famous in 
the movement—Mrs. Pankhurst’s varied 
trio of daughters, Mary Gawthorpe, 
Annie Kenney, Lady Constance Lytton, 
and Evelyn Sharp. Mrs. Pethick-Lawrence 
still fights—for pacifism and freedom— 
and still fights cheerfully. In her con- 
cluding chapters she states her belief that 
the world has changed for the better and 
gives good reasons for that belief. 
EpITH SHACKLETON 


THE END OF DAVID 
QUINN 


SOLDIER’S END. By Conal O’Riordan. 

Arrowsmith. 8s. 6d. 

To those who have followed the history 
of David Quinn the end of it comes with 
the assurance that it ts history. For he 
has the large actuality of truth which so 
many persons in to-day’s novels seem to 
lack, being rather an assembling of 
truths than the thing itself. If he is more 
nobly made and worthier of fate’s an- 
tagonism than most people we know, he 
lifts the human drama with him and 
expresses something quite as real as 
littleness. Mr. O’Riordan’s range is wide, 
his awareness intense, though the roman- 
tic colour of his scene may sometimes 
blind the reader to its depths. He gives 
you a world, a sense of life’s variousness 
and cruelty and courage, which, if un- 
familiar, is emancipating. 

David Quinn, on his return home 
after twenty years, married Constancy, 
the girl who had been imaginatively in 
love with him—the daughter of Ruth 
Irwin. At the beginning of Soldier's 
End Constancy is just dead, leaving 
him a son. At the end of it David has 
seen this son come to a strange, almost 
incredible death, before he himself is 


killed in the after-war savageries of Paris. 
His life has run from Regency times to 
the Franco-Prussian War. He has fought 
at Waterloo, known O’Connell and 
Mazzini and Abraham Lincoln, fought 
for the North in the American Civil 
War, seen the Irish Famine and the 
Chartist Riots. Mr. O’Riordan’s back- 
ground of old squalid Dublin and of a 
London that knew cholera epidemics, 
public hangings and a_ gin-soaked 
poverty is not just period stuff. It seems 
a natural coming together of realities, 
and the reader is in it and of it. That, 
perhaps, is where he shows himself of 
the fellowship of the great novelists. He 
can absorb the reader in the world he 
has made, set him hating and loving the 
people of it, though some of them are of 
strange make. It is an experience to come 
out of a novel detesting anybody as this 
reader, at least, detests Bonaventure 


uinn. 
Q Mary CROSBIE 


SON: COP elit, 
MOUNTAINS 


by JULIUS KUGY 


The life-story of an Austrian 
mountain guide from Carinthia. 
Climbers will revel in the stories 
of Anton Oitzinger’s feats and of 
his brave, humorous personality. 
There are 12 fine photographs of 
the Julian Alps. The translation is 
by H. E. G. Tyndale. 


NELSON, 7/6 
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AN INDIAN NOVEL 


KANTHAPURA. By Raja Rao. Allen 
and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


One does not need to know India to 
realize that this novel, set in an Indian 
village, a story told by an old woman, 
is utterly trustworthy. (I have asked a 
friend who has lived long in India to test 
it, and he assures me that forty visits to 
any Kanthapura—the name of this vil- 
lage—would not reveal as much of the 
essence of village life as a single reading 
of this book.) More interesting than this, 
however, is the quality of emotion in the 
telling, fed, it would seem, partly by the 
intimacy between the author and his sub- 
ject, partly by the religious feeling that 
surrounds Indian nationalism; there is an 
inner excitement in the book that welds 
the characters, and us with them, into an 
extraordinary community of sympathy. 
It was, patently, a deliberate choice by 
the author when he put the tale into the 
mouth of an old woman: he elicits, there- 
by, the richness of traditional life, and the 
dignity of the myth from contemporary 
events. Moorthy, the hero, the Congress 
convert, becomes part of the mythology 
of Kanthapura, and although his work 
brings death and disaster to his simple 
people, and leaves the village much as it 
was at the beginning of the story (and of 
time), he has added another hero, or god, 
to the sthala-purana or legendary history 
of the place—the Mahatma, Gandhi— 
who already shares his personality with 
the spirit of the biggest af the Western 
Ghats in the manner of the deities of all 
ancient peoples. 

It is a noble and simple book that 
makes nine out of ten books written on 
India look shoddy and mean. What is 
unique about it is the absence of all ex- 
hibitionism on the side of the author: 
life emerges: he has worked to make it 
emerge and to efface himself. That is one 
of the very rarest things in the art of the 
modern West. 


SEAN O’FAoLAIn 


AFTER 
“ANTHONY ADVERSE” 


ACTION AT AQUILA. By Hervey 
Allen. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 
As befits the biographer of Edgar Allan: 
Poe, Mr. Hervey Allen writes in an 
agreeable romantic English style. To an 
American public used to the wisecrack- 
ing vernacular of the realistic novelist 
this style must appear, in contrast, almost 
classical in its restraint. To the English 
reader, however, it will seem undistin- 
guished, except for its frequent pathetic 
fallacies. The mood is sounded vapidly 
enough in the first glorified sentence of 
this epic of the American Civil War. 
“Southward, two mighty ranges of the 
Appalachians shouldered their way into 
the blue distance like tremendous cara- 
vans marching across. eternity.” Mr. 
Allen’s former saga, “Anthony Adverse,” 
reached in its sales the million mark and 
his new book cannot be without signifi- 
cance, for he has his ten fingers on the 
public pulse. “Action at Aquila” runs 
to 130,000 words; there are seventy-five 
characters in the story, though it may be 
added that some of these characters are 
merely referred to, and they include 
Black Girl, the hero’s favourite mare, and 
Midge, a pet pony. 
Mr. Hervey Allen's book seems to prove 
that, however conditions change, public 
taste remains the same. His book might 
have been written a couple of generations 
ago, for it combines all those vices of false 
sentiment which make for popularity; 
and against a semi-historical background 
which must flatter the ordinary reader, 
anxious to improve himself by entertain- 
ment, there is deployed a formula which 
presupposes a handkerchief in the pocket. 
Colonel Nathaniel Franklin is as noble- 
hearted as the aristocratic Southerners 
whose stately mansions he is compelled, 
with great sorrow, to burn. We see him 
shamefacedly purchasing toys and steal- 
thily placing them in the springhouse 
where the Crittendon children come to 
play after their mother’s house has been 
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burnt down. We see him gradually falling 
in love with Mrs. Crittendon and, with 
no unworthy motive, concealing from her 
the fact that her husband, a Confederate 
Major, has been killed. Colonel Franklin 
spends his month’s leave not only in 
exciting adventure but in generous acts 
which mitigate for us the horrors of Civil 
War. To crown all, there is a grand finale 
in which doctors, soldiers, and women- 
folk meet in a perfect orgy of self-abnega- 
tion and mutual forgiveness. To crown 
that again, there is an eveningtide scene 
in which Franklin, now aged eighty-five, 
surveys the past, a gentle, frail “‘colonel- 
at-peace.” As everybody will be reading 
this latest monster book, this warning 
of its hollowness may be sounded. 


AUSTIN CLARKE 


CHANGING ENGLAND 


MODERN ENGLAND. As Seen by an 
Englishwoman. By Cicely Hamilton. 
Illustrated. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

From her studies of “modern” Germany, 

Italy, France and Russia Miss Hamilton 

comes at last, by way of Ireland and Scot- 

land, home to England. England, 1937. 

Haphazardness is—for better or worse— 

part of her declared method; she appears 

to have moved from topic to topic as 
chance or mood suggested and to have 
hoped for some degree of representative 
completeness, or anyway adequacy, in 
the result. So we get, in turn, briefish 
chapters on: population figures; the 
women’s Borstal Institution at Ayles- 
bury; urban and rural despoilment, 

Cornish industries; Air Raid Precau- 

tions; Pacifists and Fascists; women’s 

dress; decay of the country house; unem- 
ployment; Liverpool housing estates; re- 
creation; congested, and _air-vulnerable, 

London; regimentation of opinion 

(book clubs, etc.);~ outlook of youth; 

population drifts; restaurant food, and 

evangelism. ; 
Clearly the interest is strongly, if also 
amateurishly, sociological. She takes her 


Angry suits ! 


Mr. Harold Nicholson, in his entertain- 
ing volume—“Small Talk’’—describes 
the “angry suit” which Herbert Spencer 
designed to soothe his nerves. It was a 
sort of one-piece overall which Spencer 
entered from the middle. 

It is true, as Mr. Nicholson says, that 
the problem of how to reconcile comfort 
with decency existed before Herbert 
Spencer and persists after his death. 
“It is the problem of how to steer 
between the rocks of discomfort and the 
sandbanks of looking a joke. It is the 
problem of how to be individual without 
being funny.” 

And how on earth can such individuality 
be given without each customer choosing 
his materials, without the tailor taking 
most careful measurements and fitting 
the half-completed suit at least once? 
The Goss brothers are alive to what has 
been done in their trade during recent 
years and they would be the first to admit 
that mass-production, in men’s clothes 
as in other things, has made substantial 
strides. But nothing will alter the fact 
that no two men are exactly alike in shape 
or size. 

Therefore, if you would have first-class 
tailoring, you cannot avoid going to a 
little trouble to get it, any more than the 
Goss brothers can avoid going to a great 
deal of trouble to give it. 


A Goss lounge suit of the highest grade 
materials costs from Eight to Ten 
Guineas, whilst there is a good selection 
of thoroughly dependable materials cost- 
ing from Six to Eight Guineas for a 
suit. Dress suits from Nine Guineas. . 
Overcoats from Six Guineas. 


* 


T. GOSS & COMPANY 


GOSS 


Tailoring 


15 Newgate Street, London, E.C.1 


"Phone: City 7159 
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particular instances as representative 
and compares them with conditions 
twenty or more often thirty years ago. 
Everywhere she finds change crowding 
on change, finds, too—despite a con- 
siderable degree of openmindedness— 
she prefers the past to the present almost 
invariably. Also usually soundly, as when 
she deplores (perhaps her most constant 
theme) the effects of mechanization upon 
human minds and lives. She goes deeply 
into nothing, however, too quickly pass- 
ing on, so that her book’s main effect 
will be to persuade those who already 
agree with her, and to leave unmoved 
those who disagree. She should know 
better than to assert that low-heeled 
hiking shoes for women cannot be 
bought in ordinary cheap shoe shops! 

Still, her book makes pleasant desul- 
tory reading, semi-serious, and stirring 
the reader to turn over these topics for 
him- (or her-) self. 


GEOFFREY WEST 


THE VIC-WELLS 


LILIAN BAYLIS. By Sybil and Russell 
Thorndike. Chapman and Hall. 5s. 


The irreverent stories which a devoted 
staff invents about its chief are often 
better summaries of character than reams 
of careful analysis. One used to hear at 
the Old Vic of the day when Lilian 
Baylis was lying unconscious under the 
wreckage of her own recklessly driven 
motor-car. A passer-by, looking at the 
victim, suddenly recognized her, and said 
to the policeman: “It’s Miss Baylis. 
Miss Baylis of the Old Vic.” Miss Baylis 
opened her eyes, and added in a tone of 
pride: “And Sadler’s Wells.” There was 
also a tale of a very bad man who was so 
carried away by his affection for her that 
he locked her in her own office while he 
pleaded his suit. A sudden loud knocking 
at the door sobered the wooer and he 
fled. Miss Baylis, emerging, asked Bob, 


working in the prompt corner, who 
had knocked. Bob said no one had 
knocked. But Miss Baylis knew better. 
It had been God looking after her. 
There is a good deal of Lilian Baylis 
in these two flippant inventions. The 
Vic and the Wells meant equally much 
to her. Shakespeare and the opera, they 
were both affairs which she had taken 
under her wing, the one might be the 
bait for the other, but both must be made 
to “go”, so that the poorest ‘of the poor 
might enjoy them. The Vic-Wells was a 
single unit and to its advancement the 
whole of her extraordinary energies were 
directed. 

The second invention was equally true 
to her character. She was intensely reli- 
gious and on as familiar terms with God 
as Mr. Obey’s Noah. She would break off a 
discussion with a producer or an actor to 
kneel by her roll-top desk with one hand 
resting on the base of the telephone to ask 
if it was right at a particular time to doa 
particular play and to pray for good 
actors, adding as an after-thought the 
word “cheap”. She saw Shakespéare as 
simply as she saw God. She could never 
understand the fuss the silly papers made 
about fine shades in the great tragic 
characters. Lady Macbeth was quite a 
simple character really, only a woman 
like oneself. Mr. St. John Ervine, in a 
strangely unappreciative article published 
shortly after her death, pointed out 
these simplicities as shortcomings. There 
is no disputing them, but they were, one 
feels, an essential part of her single- 
mindedness, and she might have said of 
the Vic-Wells, as Wellington said of 
Waterloo: “Without me I don’t believe 
it would have done”. Without her 
prosaic energies London would have 
seen less of Shakespeare. Miss Sybil 
Thorndike, sketching with headlong 
sincerity, and Mr. Russell Thorndike, 
using a more conventional style, have 
together given genuine life to a portrait 
which will interest and delight all who 
have known the Vic-Wells. 

A. V. Cookman 
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THE SPIRITUAL PLANE 
IN SHAKESPEARE 


SHAKESPEARE’S LAST PLAYS. By 
E. M. W. Tillyard. Chatto and 
Windus. 3s. 6d. 


Perhaps the most important distinction 
in criticism, more important than those 
between comedy and tragedy, poetry and 
prose, fancy and imagination, is the dis- 
tinction between the kind of literature 
that includes Tom Jones, Pope's Essay 
on Criticism, Shakespeare's Henry V 
and A Midsummer Night’s Dream, and 
the kind that includes The Tempest or, 
to take more recent examples, the poetry 
of Gerard Manley Hopkins and the 
novels of Kafka and Dostoievsky. Some 
critics who are just and acute when deal- 
ing with the first kind are almost totally 
blind in dealing with the other. Some, 
who have themselves written good litera- 
ture of the first kind (Tolstoy is an 
example) are inclined to dismiss the 
second as a mixture of make-believe, 
silliness, over-sophistication and incom- 
petence. To such critics, Shakespeare is 
a perpetual stumbling-block. Up to a 
point, they can enjoy him; even when he 
makes use of miraculous potions and 
fantastic fairies they can see that he is 
talking about the world they know, and 
talking sense, even if it is metaphorical 
sense; and even when this interpretation 
breaks down they are prepared to 
admit a little foolery for foolery’s sake. 
But Hamlet they find ‘difficult’, and 
Cymbeline, A Winter's Tale and The 
Tempest they find completely baffling. 
They feel, quite rightly, that the fooling 
and the use of magic cannot be taken as 
mere light-hearted play, yet they cannot 
see what the plays are all about; and they 
try to excuse their own failure by talking 
hanky-panky about Shakespeare’s private 
troubles, or by saying that he was losing 
his skill or losing his interest in people 
and in the theatre. 

Mr. Tillyard does not share this view: 
he can see that Shakespeare in his later 
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Everyman's Wild 
Flowers and 


Trees 


MILES HADFIELD 


Five hundred of the British wild 
flowers, trees, shrubs, grasses, and 
ferns, described and each one illus- 
trated, 384 in colour after Sowerby’s 
British Wild Flowers, and 120 from 
line-drawings by the Author. 6s. net 


Descriptive leaflet in full-colour showing 
specimen pages from the book, post free 
from Dents, 10 Bedford St., W.C.2. 


Marriage 
MARGARET COLE 


Drawing a contrast between marriage 
past and present and in relation to 
different classes of society and different 
countries (including modern develop- 
ments in Russia and Germany), the 
author has written from the viewpoint 
of a woman of the mid-twentieth 
century a complete and up-to-date sur- 
vey of the subject that will throw much 
light on modern problems. 7s. 6d. net 


Post- Victorian 
Poetry 


HERBERT PALMER 


This critical history of English poetry 
of the 20th century seeks to show the 
development of Poetry since the death 
of Tennyson, the clashes of the different 
schools, and gradual change, and in so 
doing deals with over 100 poets, not 
including those who are merely listed. 

12s. 6d. net 
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plays is dealing with facts that are real 
and inescapable even though some 
people may be blind to them, and that 
in these plays Shakespeare’s skill as poet 
and dramatist was at its height. “There 
is no lack of vitality, Shakespeare is not 
bored with things; and my conviction of 
this springs from the rhythms, the 
unagery, in fact from those most inti- 
mate poetical qualities about which it 
is futile to argue.” 

One might say that in these plays 
Shakespeare is dealing with spiritual 
reality, and that this is something very 
different from material reality or from 
the day-dream satisfaction of some kinds 
of fairy-tale, but Mr. Tillyard avoids 
speaking in these terms, and perhaps 
this is wise in an age in which the 
word “spiritual is vaguely associated with 
ectoplasm, table-turning, anaemic women 
and fashionable humbugs.”” However he 
expresses it, Mr. Tillyard sees clearly 
that in these later plays Shakespeare's 
use of unlikely situations and impos- 
sible characters is not an escape from 
reality, but a means of describing a 
reality that is not perceived by eyes or 
ears or nose. Caliban, Prospero and 
Ariel; these, like Miranda, are part of 
our own nature, and The Tempest tells 
us more about ourselves than a whole 
library of Tolstoy, Zola and_psycho- 
analytic realism. Mr. Tillyard, more 
chary than some other critics, does not 
try to read a consistent allegorical mean- 
ing into the plays. He remembers that 
symbolism is something other than ex- 
tended metaphor, and that what is shown 
in a poetic work cannot be adequately 
translated into prose argument. The 
critic can, however, offer a pointer to 
the reader; he can set him in the right 
frame of mind as a musical critic can 
point to a few themes and the use that is 
made of them. Shakespeare, in these later 
plays, saw the aspects of man’s nature 
more clearly, and knew more of the way 


in which these aspects grew together, 
than he had ever known before. “It 
looks as if Shakespeare knew that what 
he wanted to express could be expressed 
through the cycle of prosperity, destruc- 
tion, and renewed prosperity, and that the 
complex material of the prose romance 
was in some ways congenial to his needs.” 

What we have called ‘aspects of man’s 
nature’ Mr. Tillyard calls ‘planes of 
reality’, and for a moment he speaks of 
them in terms of colours: “in Cymbeline 
there are many colours but. . . they 
have run and are blurred .. . in The 
Winter’s Tale they are set one against 
another in striking and successful con- 
trast; and...in The Tempest the 
colours are broken into a _ brilliant 
pattern, very complicated, yet not con- 
fused, a pattern consisting of large bold 
contrasts of small subtle contrasts, and 
of delicate transitions.” Mr. Tillyard is 
particularly interested in these tran- 
sitions from one plane to another; and 
certainly those passages, like the bridge 
passages in Beethoven, are intensely 
moving and dramatic. The critic cannot, 
in the last resort, explain why or how 
those passages are effective, but he can 
sometimes make sure that the reader is 
alive to what is happening. Poetry is 
superior to prose in that it says more in 
less space: it brings together, so that the 
mind can hold them in a single scene or 
phrase, elements that are held apart in 
the longwindedness of prose. The best 
that the critic can do is to be brief and 
to make clear the elements that are con- 
cerned. Mr. Tillyard’s incidental techni- 
cal criticism is excellent, and his main 
theses are of first-rate importance for 
an appreciation of the plays. On some 
points one may wish to argue with him, 
and there are others on which he has not 
touched at all, but he has written a very 
good little book indeed. 


MICHAEL ROBERTS 
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The books in this list, in addition to those which have been reviewed 
in the preceding pages, have been chosen after careful scrutiny from a 
much larger number of current publications. 


ART 
THE RELATION OF ART TO LIFE. By 
F. R. O'Neill. Kegan Paul. 53. 

Dazzled by Messrs. Richards and Ogden and 
the magic of definitions, Mr. O’Neill examines 
the means by which “‘efficient art” irrationally 
communicates emotion ; the formal and linear 
rhythms, tones, associations, etc., which “go 
straight to the solar plexus.” His book is a 
guide for assessing the ‘‘efficiency”’ of a work of 
art. Aesthetic value, however, on his showing, 
would depend ultimately on the moral value 
of the emotion communicated. 


THE ARTS OF MANKIND. By Hendrik 
van Loon. Illustrated by the author. Harrap, 
15s. 

Five hundred and fifty pages of gossip, wise- 
cracks and immense generalisations embracing 
all the arts through all the ages, plentifully 
illustrated by sketchy, inaccurate and irrelevant 
drawings. The author’s high spirits, may well 
encourage his readers to look and to listen. 


FICTION 
MY WIFE’S THE LEAST OF IT. By 
William Gerhardi. Faber. 10s. 6d. 

Futility and The Polyglots were not short novels, 
but they were shorter, as well as more im- 
passioned, than this latest of Mr. Gerhardi’s 
books. His spirit is as gay as ever, his wit as 
pointed. He is surely just the sort of writer to 
riddle with ridicule the clumsy tomes of 
contemporary fiction, not to add to their 
swollen ranks. This satirical exposé of films and 
public charities runs to nearly 550 pages— 
rather a lengthy ripple of mocking laughter. 


A SHIP OF THE LINE. By C. S. Forester. 
Michael Joseph. 7s. 6d. 
The list of Mr. Forester’s novels grows steadily 
longer, but it has yet to include a weak or 
disappointing one. Whether he writes of 
soldiers or of sailors, of modern times or of his 
favourite Napoleonic era, his extraordinary 
knowledge of military and naval detail and 
procedure is used to stiffen and sharpen the 
essential drama which he never for a moment 
forgets, the drama of character. His new book 
tells the story of Captain Horatio Hornblower, 


R.N., captain of a ship of the line in the western 
Mediterranean during the Peninsular War. 
There is a period, in this stirring tale, when it 
seems that the author is for once about to 
falter. The last forty pages, among the best 
Mr. Forester has written, make a crushing 
rejoinder to this fear. 


THEIR EYES WERE WATCHING GOD. 

By Zora Hurston. Dent. 7s. 6d. 
The life story of Janie, an American negro 
woman with white blood in her. In following 
her life, we are immersed in the limited but 
self-sufficient atmosphere of American negro 
towns, and Miss Hurston effectively renders 
the dramatic idiom and biblical rhythm of 
negro speech. The writing blends physical 
robustness with a fine poetical sensibility, and 
there is some vivid and economical description, 
notably in the hurricane scenes. But the chief 
merit of the book is that Janie interests not as 
the inhabitant of a different world, but as a 
human being engaged in the universal conflict 
with age and defeat. 


SERENADE. By James M. Cain. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
The famous Postman rings again, but only a 
very slight tinkle on one reader’s bell. Mr. Cain 
writes with a consistent forcefulness, but the 
material is less forceful than forced—a rather 
artificial story of a famous singer who loses his 
voice, picks up a native girl in Mexico, takes 
her to Hollywood, regains his voice, goes over 
big, and then falls into tragedy over a homo- 
sexual stile. The matter—somewhat cinema ; 
the manner—hot and hard, and conventional 
in a contemporary fashion. 


CHARACTERS IN ORDER OF APPEAR- 

ANCE. By Romilly Cavan. Constable. 8s. 6d. 
Very adroitly Miss Cavan produces the 
characters—a young playwright who does not 
fulfill his early promise, and the quaint family 
he marries into—from the novelist’s bag ; we 
accept them, are amused by them, and they 
disappear again into the bag. This lengthy 
story is built up by dialogue, some of it 
entertaining and illuminating, some of it 
immensely banal ; the emotional life of Mark 
and his wife is handled sensitively, and shot 
with passages of real insight which indicate 
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that Miss Cavan will write a better novel— 
when she does so less self-consciously. 


LOVE THE DESTROYER. By Margaret 
Leigh. Bell. 7s. 6d. 

An account of a spirited and ruthless young 
aristocrat’s passion for her Gaelic servant who 
cannot return her love ; partly Miss Leigh’s 
melodic prose, partly the fact that this moving 
study of conflicting temperaments is constructed 
from the recollections of two of the heroine’s 
friends, lend the story the air of a small-scale 
saga. The scene is laid on a small farm in the 
Western Highlands that the author knows and 
describes so well. 


NOT ALL SLEEP. By Sheila Radice. Arnold. 
7s. 6d. 

Little is known of James Hammond, the 
‘“‘philandering” poetaster, whose tragic story is 
delicately reconstructed by Mrs. Radice in this 
eighteenth-century romance of politics and 
passion. The ghost of the suicide poet and of 
Kitty Dashwood drift through a Buckingham- 
shire house, last reminders of the “‘Gothic age.” 
A faint eeriness gives the correct romantic 
undertone to delightful vignettes of the Walpole 
age. Chesterfield was a patron of Hammond 
and political enemies came between him and 
the lady of his choice. This is essentially a 
book for the discerning. 


PICTURES ON THE PAVEMENT. By 

G. S. Marlowe. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
An excellent theme. Unfortunately realism is 
almost immediately swept away by conven- 
tional romance. Gaston, the pavement artist, 
suddenly becomes successful and exchanges his 
pitch for the luxury of Mayfair. Eventually he 
returns, both sober and chastened, to the kerb. 
Episodic and impressionistic, the pages bring 
one the passing life and movement of London 
streets and there are many amusing minor 
touches. 


NO MORE DREAMS. By Royce Brier. 
Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 

American struggle between the power of the 
Press and of money, realized in a series of 
dramatic episodes. Harper Poole’s fight against 
Edward Baskerville, the wealthy banker, is 
complicated by emotional intrigue. The great 
San Francisco earthquake of 1906 is the major 
theme dominating the human clash and giving 
it an air of ultimate futility. 


HIGH MEADOWS. By Alison Uttley. Faber. 
8s. 6d 


Agriculture has become romanticized. For 
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those who prefer scenery to top dressing, this 
simple story of farm life conveys facts nicely 
and discreetly. Patty Verity shocks the con- 
ventional relatives of her city fiancé by her 

plain language regarding calving and foaling. 
Market prices do not intrude but the idyllic 
atmosphere of meadow-land is sustained and 
the choice between town and country ela- 
borated for us. 


MISS BENDIX. By Naomi Royde Smith. 
Macmillan. 4s. 6d. 

This is a choice fairy tale or parable of the 
human spirit. Miss Bendix, the little spinster, 
who had been conventionally pious, sees the 
sun rise and experiences “‘that cosmic feeling” 
which was popular a generation ago. She 
suddenly rejects the faith of her fathers and 
then reorganizes it on a wider basis with the 
optimism of the author of “This Mysterious 
Universe.”’ By sheer technical skill and selec- 
tivity, Miss Royde Smith almost succeeds in 
convincing us in this long short story that such 
miracles of enlightenment do happen. 


BETTER FORGOTTEN. By David Foot- 
man. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Another collection of crisp ironical stories of 
the Balkans. Too many English and not enough 
Central Europeans; too much love and not 
enough official functions for those who know 
Mr. Footman at his best. Sentimentality has 
reared her ugly head. But “‘the Sporting Spirit,” 
the story of a lecture at the ““Anglo-Vuchinian 
Club” is as good and as funny as any. 


THE UNFINISHED ROAD. By J. D> 
Beresford. Hutchinson. 78. 6d. 

John Bastable loved his neighbour as himself. 
He became a curate because he enjoyed help- 
ing people, but his fondness for low company 
was misconstrued and he was forced to leave 
the Church under a cloud, his vicar following 
him in search of a less worldly profession. The 
friction between Christian and Pharisee is 
described with some penetration. 


FOOL’S MELODY. Robert Hale. 8s. 6d. 

The easy but not particularly distinguished 
style of this novel suggests the practised hand. 
Why the author should choose to remain 
anonymous is not clear, but the question need 
detain nobody. The story deals with the 
patients and other inmates of a doctor’s house 
in Sussex. It is very long, quite readable, and 
unimportant. 
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DEAD STAR’S LIGHT. By Elizabeth 
Connor. Methuen. 8s. 6d. 

A grim story of an Irish small-town solicitor 
who blackmails his friends, the bank manager 
and the doctor. His daughter, however, is 
much more amiable and defeats her father’s 
Opposition to her marriage. Good detail but 
too violent in its spiritual changes. 


HISTORY & BIOGRAPHY 

THE THREE LADIES WALDEGRAVE 

(AND THEIR MOTHER). By Violet 

Biddulph. Peter Davies. 15s. 
The greater part of this amiable social com- 
mentary, nicely based on documents at 
Windsor, Chewton, and elsewhere, concerns 
the fortunes of that daughter of “a common 
washerwoman” who became successively Coun- 
tess Waldegrave and Duchess of Gloucester ; 
the careers of her daughters, immortalized by 
Reynolds, hardly start before p. 203. The chief 
interest lies in the attitude of the sovereign to 
an unequal marriage, and the reactions of the 
contracting parties, before and after it; the 
Regent, Mrs. Fitzherbert, and even Hannah 
More passing~-across the shifting scene, no less 
than the avuncular Horace Walpole. There 
seems to be some mistake about the portraits 
of the last (p. 277), for both those of Lawrence 
and Dance represent him not “as a younger 
man,” but an old one (the latter is dated 1793). 


ONCE A COMMISSAR. By Vladimir 

Koudrey. Hamilton. 10s. 6d. 
A brilliantly able account of the Russian 
Revolution and Civil War from the point of 
view of an ordinary, sensitive, decent, good- 
natured, brave, cowardly, idealistic, faltering 
young man. This is the best way to read 
history if we want to know what happened not 
only to the leaders and the mass but also to the 
individuals. Moreover this book has all the 
ingredients of a novel with the added advantage 
of truth. 


FERRUCCIO BUSONI’S LETTERS TO 
HIS WIFE. Translated by Rosamund Ley. 
Arnold, tos. 6d. 

Busoni shows himself in these letters, scattered 

between 1895-1923: clever, but always up to 

a certain point only, proud and unsatisfied. 

The whole book is an indictment of the 

travelling virtuoso’s life and a wonderful 

re2-~'-n on Busoni’s powers. Sandwiched 


fiction 
JAMES HANLEY 
Hollow Sea June 1os 6d 


F, E. MILLS YOUNG 


Dreamlight 8s 6d 
Ss. W. POWELL 
Son of David 7s 6d 
MYFANWY PRYCE 
The Wood Ends 7s 6d 
ROYCE BRIER 
No More Dreams 7s 6d 


YVONNE CLOUD 


The Houses in Between 
May 3rd 7s 6d 


BASIL CREIGHTON 
The Blackbird May 24th 7s 6d 


NORMAN DENNY 
The Serpent and the Dove 


May 24th 7s 6d 
NEVILLE BRAND 
Death of a Designer 7s 6d 
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between accounts of trans-continental journeys 
are shrewd, and sometimes profound, judg- 
ments of Mahler, D’Annunzio, Shaw, America, 
London, Scotland. The musical opinions are 
always original, often biased, and almost 
always valuable for the new light they throw 
on old disputes (see pp. 74 for Walkure and 78 
and 180 for R. Strauss). 


THE JEW IN THE MEDIEVAL COM- 
MUNITY. By Dr. James Parkes. Soncino 
Press. 10s. 6d. 

Information on this subject is sparse when it 
is not chaotic and contradictory. Instead of a 
historical survey, therefore, Dr. Parkes has 
adopted the method of treating various phases 
of Christian-Jewish relationship, the religious 
and economic enactments against the Jew, his 
condemnation to political inferiority, his 
puppet-like life under the charters and the 
origin of his role as usurer, despite the varia- 
tions in the country and time of their occur- 
rence. Dr. Parkes’ scholarly analysis corrects 
many current fallacies, reveals the artificiality 
of the basis of anti-Semitism, and his book will 
provide a valuable work of reference. 


MADELEINE DE SCUDERY : Her Roman- 
tic Life and Death. By Dorothy McDougall. 
Methuen. 12s. 6d. 

The first English biography of the earliest 

female best-seller, and apparently the first to 

make use of the references to Cyrus and Clélie in 

Dorothy Osborne’s letters to Sir William 

Temple. Adequately documented and agree- 

ably told, these 321 indexed pages may be 

regarded as a companion volume to Mr. Hugh 

Stokes’s Madame de Brinvilliers and her Times. 

That gives the raffish and sordid side of life in 

the Marais under the Grand Monarque, this 

the bluestocking ‘“‘exquisite” side. The illus- 


trations include a reproduction of the famous 
“carte de Tendre.” 


BOSWELL AND THE GIRL FROM 
BOTANY BAY. By Frederick A. Pottle. 
Heinemann. 53. 

Professor Pottle here gracefully tells (with 

valuable notes) a touching incident (used in 

1896 by American fictionists), of seafaring 

escape from a penal settlement, adding new 

light in the shape of Boswell’s benevolence to 
the female protagonist. Just one of those little 
discoveries that illuminate much bigger things ! 

There is something more Johnsonian in this 

humanity on the part of the biographer whose 
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aim was legal success than one would have 
dreamed a priori ; by it the essential kinship of 
the painter of the votiva tabella and his model 
stands revealed. 


THE LIFE OF LORD DARLING. By Derek 
Walker-Smith. Cassell. 18s. 

Perhaps inevitably, Darling’s “‘life”’ is largely 
a record of his outstanding cases, though with 
suitable stress upon his handling of them as 
first barrister and Queen’s Counsel, and then 
judge. A rigid social and political Diehard— 
almost a Judge Blimp at times—his author 
cannot make him very attractive, or more than 
a few of his rather threadbare ‘‘witticisms” 
very funny. His verse was worse. Only a less 
reverent treatment could have brought him 
genuinely to life. 


SON OF THE MOUNTAINS. By Julius 
Kugy. Translated by H. E. G. Tyndale. 
Nelson. 7s. 6d. 

In this unusual and very attractive book, a 

well-known Austrian climber of mainly pre- 

War days tells the adventurous life-story of 

Anton Oitzinger, born 1860, died 1928, 

shepherd, woodman, farmer, but especially 

mountain guide in the Austrian Alps which 

were his home. Save for one chapter in a 

barbaric Bulgaria, all takes place amid the 

mountains. Dr. Kugy contemplated a novel 
on Oitzinger ; reluctance to embroider com- 
pelled this biography. 


THE WORLD OF ACTION. The Autobio- 
graphy of Valentine Williams. Hamilton. 
12s. 6d. 

The work of a long well-known newspaperman 

and thriller-writer, this book is all and better 

than one might expect, almost a kind of pre- 

War Inside Europe, centring on Berlin, where the 

author was Reuter’s representative, but with 

periods in France, Austria, Portugal, Russia. 

Post-War journalism has taken him to Egypt 

and America. His pages teem with famous 

figures, fresh stories, knowledgeable reflections 


and individual judgments, all of them good 
reading. 


NICHOLAS FERRAR OF LITTLE GID- 

DING. By A. L. Maycock. S.P.C.K. 12s. 6d. 
The remarkable experiment of Little Gidding 
was one of the few successful and consistent 
attempts to live the Christian life. Nicholas 
Ferrar was its inspirer and its organizer; a 
man of rare spirit and singleness of purpose. 
As a child, a young man at Cambridge, a man 
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of business, with experience of travel and affairs, 
he was moving steadily to what his present 
biographer calls “the wonderful episode of 
Little Gidding.” There was no sudden con- 
version or violent crisis. The little company he 
gathered about him, “like a little college,” 
form a very interesting human group. Quiet 
and clear, Mr. Maycock’s narrative conveys 
the spirit of the experiment very happily. 


MAGELLAN: Pioneer of the Pacific. By 
Stefan Zweig. Translated by Eden and 
Cedar Paul. Cassell. 12s. 6d. 

A voyage on a luxury liner inspired Stefan 
Zweig to evoke the first circumnavigation of 
the globe. An expert in popular picturesque 
methods, he realizes that our senses have been 
dulled by the ease and swiftness of the modern 
age of transport. Hence he hammers adjec- 
tively into our heads much that the ancient 
mariners themselves would have taken for 
granted. 


MUSSOLINI IN THE MAKING. By 
Gaudens Megaro. Allen and Unwin. ios. 6d. 
An attempt to answer from a close and 
prolonged study of origins and development 
the question nearly asked by a London evening 
paper some weeks ago: “What the Duce does 
he mean ?” The portrait of a fiendishly able, 
cynical and ruthless opportunist emerges. 
Triumphs of successful social and political 
organization from 1925 to 1935, for which 
Mussolini is admired by many to whom he is 
otherwise odious, are ignored by this hostile 
critic. Consequently, the final estimate of the 
subject’s personality is incomplete. But for the 
earlier stages of his career much new and 
interesting information is supplied. 


SIR GRAFTON ELLIOT SMITH: A 
Biographical Record by his Colleagues. 
Edited by Warren R. Dawson. Cape. 12s. 6d. 

The subject of these memoirs had such vigour 
and lovableness that it is no wonder his fellow- 
professors have united to honour him. He jumps 
into life in the poem which opens the book, 
Sassoon’s Early Chronology. A brilliant anatomist 
and brain specialist, Elliot Smith is largely 
known by his more unorthodox activities ; 
his excursions into anthropology. Sojourn in 
Cairo stimulated those mummy researches 
that made him trace all culture, all human 
blessings, to Egypt. However askance sober 
scientists of that discipline may look at his wild 
pranks, they cannot deny the charm and 
vitality of this polygraphic professor, 


Wood engraving by REYNOLDS STONE, from 
“Confessions of F. F. Rousseau’. 
Edited by A. S. B. Glover. Introduction by 
Havelock Ellis. Nonesuch Press, 2 vols., 4 gns. 


NAVAL EPISODES OF THE GREAT WAR. 

By John Buchan. Illustrated. Nelson. 8s. 6d. 
Skilfully extracted from Mr. Buchan’s long 
History of the Great War. The author is at his 
best in narrative of this kind. 


WOMEN OF TO-DAY. By Margaret Cole. 
Nelson. 55. 

The title is somewhat ill-fitting as the ten 
women written about include Lady Henry 
Somerset, Annie Besant, Edith Cavell, Mary 
Macarthur and Elizabeth Garrett Anderson, 
who can scarcely be described as belonging to 
to-day. Presumably, though this is not stated, 
this collection of discreet, admiring biographies 
is intended for girls. Some of the subjects have 
been far less reticent about themselves in their 
own stories of their lives. 


LITERARY 


SHAKESPEARE REDISCOVERED. By 
Clara Longworth de Chambrun. Scribners. 
12s, 6d. 

There may be prophecy in Dr. G. B. Harrison’s 

conclusion in his vivacious foreword to this 

thought-breeding book that “there is enough 
here to set research workers busy for the next 
twenty years in new directions,” but the fact 
remains that Madame de Chambrun, despite 
much useful spade work and the exercise of 
considerable adroitness in argument, has not 
succeeded in advancing any satisfactory solu- — 
tions to the various problems, new and old, 
that she discusses. Grounds of suspicion are 
shown that Shakespeare had some mild associa - 
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tion with the Essex conspiracy, as also for the 
belief that he died a Roman Catholic, but 
nothing more. The misfortune is that Madame 
de Chambrun, in her anxiety to drive a point 
home, too often spoils her case by advancing 
dubious evidence and indulging in fallacious 
argument. This is most apparent in the attempt 
to prove that Shakespeare once visited Scotland 
as a player. But, in spite of these blemishes, 
the book is worthy of the attention of all 
Shakespearian scholars. It is enhanced by some 
interesting facsimiles of old documents. 


MARK TWAIN: A Portrait. By Edgar Lee 

Masters. Scribners. 8s. 6d. 
The well-known American poet and critic 
makes a savage attack on Mark Twain, an 
attack which too often degenerates into mere 
querulousness. (See his criticism of Huckleberry 
Finn.) Mark Twain succumbed to the luxury of 
the American gilded age. However, unlike 
many of the eminent Victorians, he never 
became complacent and his own conscience 
pestered him. This demolition of a former 
American idol loses most of its point in this 
country. 


SAPPHO OF LESBOS. By Margaret Gold- 

smith. Rich and Cowan. 10s. 6d. 
This “psychological reconstruction” is the 
merest romancing (school of The Well of 
Loneliness) over a ground-bass derived mainly 
from H. T. Wharton’s little “life.” The 
authoress has not even taken the trouble 
(p. 100) to master the scansion of the Sapphic 
stanza, or to translate, or rather quote transla- 
tions, accurately (e.g. “gatherers” for 
poimenes andres). We are treated to ‘‘verandahs”’, 
“shocking,” ‘‘the Greek Empire,” and, most 
incredibly of all, ‘In about a.p. 250 Catullus 
made his famous translation into Latin which 
is called Ad Lesbiam.” 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BERLIOZ. By J. H. Elliot. Dent. 4s. 6d. 

Explosive, Berlioz has never been exploded ; 
he can always puzzle critics, and he has received 
less lip-service than any creative genius of the 
same standing. Mr. Elliot’s little book, sub- 
sequent only in publication to the longer 
studies of Mr. Tom Wotton and Mr. W. J. 
Turner, is happier in its historical than its 
musical aspect. Its two best points are its 
citation of Osborne (ap. Stanford) re Habeneck 
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and the pinch of snuff, and the remark, 
apropos of Benvenuto Cellini, that no composer 
was taken seriously by Paris as a whole until he 
had secured a success on the stage. This, which 
may in part explain Berlioz’s complete musical 
sterility from the performance of Les Troyens 
till his death, is an apergu of some importance. 


THE HISTORY OF ETHNOLOGICAL 
THEORY. By Robert H. Lowie. Harrap. 
Ios. 6d. 

This well-known American professor has 

written by far the best history of anthropology 

yet published, for layman and specialist alike. 

He gives a clear and balanced survey of the 

science from its continental beginnings in 

theory to the modern field-work of the London 

School of Economics. Holding no brief for any 

particular school of thought, he brings out the 

good points of even the wild German recon- 
structions of last century and the strange 
theories of Lévy-Bruhl and Elliot Smith. His 
remark that The Golden Bough belongs rather 
to the history of English literature than to 
science is typical of his penetration and sense. 


SOCIOLOGY 


GENEVA AND THE DRIFT TO WAR. 
Problems of Peace. Twelfth Series. Allen and 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Lectures delivered at the Geneva Institute of 

International Relations which, excepting in 

particular a straightforward introduction by 

the League’s Under Secretary-General and a 

brief but cogent annual world-survey by Dr. 

Gooch, are not unbiased politically. Mowrer 

on the Spanish Conflict exhibits open “‘leftist” 

tendencies. Dr. Mackenzie ably exposes the 
necessity of international collaboration in 
medicine and economist Condliffe throws 
doubt on apparent prosperity. Labour Com- 
missioner Goodrich is optimistic about the New 

Deal in America and Sir Norman Angell 

produces the usual stuff about League theory 

and practice. Most valuable contributions are 
those of M. Kayser and Rothstein about 

French and Soviet policy on League Reform. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF SPAIN. By Alfred 
Mendizabal. Bles. 10s. 6d. 

This learned and authoritative survey of 

Spanish politics from 1923 to 1936, written 

before the outbreak of war when the author was 

a professor at Oviedo, is one of the few impartial] 
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and therefore valuable contributions to the 
Spanish problem by a Catholic. Maritain’s long 
introductory essay and the book itself will 
displease those supporters of Franco who see 
the struggle as a Holy War, because it exposes 
how the Church, as well as the leaders of all 
the other parties, blinded by prejudice, 
blundered to disaster. It does for the political 
issues what Borkenau’s “‘Spanish Cockpit” did 
for the social. 


SUICIDE: A Social and Historical Study. 
By Henry Romilly Fedden. Peter Davies. 
12s. 6d. 

This cultural history is less gloomy than might 

be supposed. Dividing suicides into institutional 

and personal, and deriving their social odium 
from the primitive taboo, the author with much 
pertinent illustration traces the varying popular 
reaction to the phenomenon through Greece 
and Rome, the Christian martyrs, Augustine 

(responsible for the concept of felo de se) the 

Canon Law, the Renaissance, the Enlightment, 

the French Revolution, to our own day. 

Donne is found to have first seen the economic 

basis of anti-suicide legislation, and the notion 

of family disgrace appears no earlier than 

Victorian timies. A sound and readable book. 

There is no mention of von Hartmann, who 

advocated universal suicide ; Beddoes (p. 281) 

did not die poor, but worth £6,000. Latin 

book-titles haye gone wrong on pp. 92 (n.), 

131, 149, 160 (plate). 


OURSELVES AND GERMANY. By the 
Marquess of Londonderry, K.G. Robert Hale. 


5s. 

Lord Londonderry defends here his well-known 
attitude. In a moderate, well-reasoned series of 
statements he pleads for a satisfactory arrange- 
ment with Germany in the matter of colonies. 
He argues that the internal workings of the 
Nazi régime are not our concern. His political 
realism cannot be denied and, had he a sense 
of humour, he would be the complete cynic. 
For this reason his attitude will really shock 
those who believe that principles are as 
important as the facts of force. . 


COUNTRY NOTES AND A NATURE 
CALENDAR. By E. W. Swanton, M.B.E., 
A.L.S. Langham : Haslemere. 53. 

Mr. Swanton, curator for forty years of the 

Haslemere Educational Museum, a model 

institution of its kind, has long contributed 

articles on natural history and archzology to a 
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local paper. These form the basis of this 
individual and agreeable miscellany. The 
calendar at the end gives the approximate 
dates of some 500 familiar country sights and 
sounds. 


BEHIND THE NIGHT BELL. By F. G. 
Layton. Faber. 8s. 6d. 

Medical men of late have been busy with their 
pens, but Dr. Layton can draw on forty years’ 
experience as general practitioner in the slums 
of a Midlands industrial town, and he has no 
lack of anecdotes—good ones—to illustrate his 
prevailing theme of the need for psychological 
as well as surgical understanding. He speaks 
strong words where they seem called for, but 
his own essential kindliness is everywhere 
evident. 


HERE ARE MY LECTURES. By Stephen 

Leacock. Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 
These fourteen lectures, delivered at various 
times and in various places, are the most 
amusing efforts that Mr. Leacock has produced 
for a long while. There is nothing to show when 
they were composed, but they are full of the 
old gusto which has seemed, of late, to have 
deserted him. 


TRAVEL &.TOPOGRAPHY 


CHINA ONLY YESTERDAY. By Innes 
Jackson. Faber. gs. 

Fired by her studies of Chinese poetry at 
Oxford, Miss Jackson went out and spent a 
year in China—up to February, 1937— 
wandering about, locking, talking, making 
friends. She stayed some time at Nanking and 
at Wu-han University outside Hankow, mixed 
with students and professors, explored the 
countryside, travelled third-class in trains, 
shared the leisurely life of traditional Chinese 
households in Peking. Her book is perhaps a 
little too subjective in mood, but it is full of 
delightfully sketched episodes and imbued with 
a rarely sympathetic insight into Chinese 
character, art and social values. Particularly 
good are her impressions of young China 
facing a threatening future. 


SICILY. By Francis M. Guercio. Faber. 15. 
There is much interesting and generally un- 
familiar information in this survey of Sicily by 
a Sicilian. He encourages the tourist by laying - 
stress on the cleaning up, drainage, and laying 
of communications by the Fascist regime. 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


NEW volumes of poems by W. B. Yeats, 
Walter de la Mare and W. H. Auden appear 
in this month’s lists. New Poems, by W. B. 
Yeats, will be published in a limited edition by 
The Cuala Press, Dublin, this month, and will 
later be published by Messrs. Macmillan. The 
poems included in this volume were all written 
in the last two years. Memory and other Poems, 
by Walter de la Mare, will be published by 
Messrs. Constable. The poems have been 
collected from a period of some years, and 
many of them are published for the first time 
in this book. Selected Poems, by W. H. Auden, 
is announced by Messrs. Faber and Faber. 

The Hogarth Press announce a translation 
of the Later Poems of Rainer Maria Rilke by 
J. B. Leishman. Hélderlin’s Madness is a 
volume of David Gascoygne’s free renderings 
of some of the poems of Hélderlin, and will be 
published on May 19th by Messrs. Dent. 

Messrs. Chatto and Windus announce a new 
volume of Poems by Frederic Prokosch for 
May 17th and also Poems by C. H. Peacock. 

Mrs. Virginia Woolf’s new book, Three 
Guineas, is expected this month from the 
Hogarth Press. It is a study of women’s educa- 
tion and employment with reference to Peace 
and Intellectual Liberty. 

On the same date Messrs. Cassell announce 
Farewell Austria, by Kurt von Schuschnigg. 

Social Interest, by Alfred Adler, is expected on 
May 5th, from Messrs. Faber and Faber, and 
at some time during the month Alfred Adler, 
His Life and Work, by Hertha Orgler, will be 
published by Messrs. Harrap. 

Persons and Periods, which will appear from 
Messrs. Macmillan this month, is a book of 
essays by G. D. H. Cole. 

The Oxford University Press announce Miss 
Imogen Holst’s life of her father, Gustav Holst, 
for this month. 

Another book on China and Chinese 
philosophy and thought by Lin Yutang, 
author of My Country and My People, is an- 
nounced by Messrs. Heinemann. It is called 
The Importance of Living. 

First Things First is Mr. Frank Tilsley’s 
(author of I’d Hate to be Dead) reflections on 
life. It will be published by Messrs. Michael 
Joseph on May and. 

Messrs. Gollancz announce for this month 


Prof. C. E. Joad’s Guide to the Philosophy of 
Morals and Politics. 

A study of T. E. Hulme by Michael Roberts 
is announced for May 5th by Messrs. Faber 
and Faber, who also have for the same date 
Guide to Kulchur by Ezra Pound. 

A new and revised edition of the first volume 
of the History of the Great War, edited by the 
Committee of Imperial Defence, will be pub- 
lished with the title aval Operations, by 
Messrs. Longmans early this month. 

Britain and the Dictators, by R. W. Seton 
Watson, is expected from The Cambridge 
University Press this month. 

The Jesuits : A Study in Counter-Revolution, by 
F, A. Ridley, will be published by Messrs. 
Secker and Warburg, and The Second French 
Revolution, by T. W. Earp, will be published by 
The Cresset Press. 

Twilight in Vienna, by Willi Frischauer, 
which will be published by Messrs. Collins 
this month, is a study by a journalist of the 
recent history of Austria from the point of view 
of the “‘little man.” 

Messrs. Hutchinson announce for this month, 
Reporter, the reminiscences of Francis Perrot, of 
the Manchester Guardian, with an introduction 
by James Bone. 

Russia under the Purge, by Ladislas Farago, is 
to be published this month by Messrs. Putnam. 

Black River of Tibet, which will be published 
by Messrs. Miiller, is the story of a recent 
journey to Tibet by John Hanbury-Tracy. 

A new novel by Evelyn Waugh is expected 
this month. It is entitled Scoop, and will be 
published by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. 

Messrs. Chatto and Windus announce a new 
novel by William Faulkner, The Unvanquished. 
The same publishers have a new novel, In the 
Fine Summer Weather, by Catharine Whitcomb. 
Messrs. Constable will publish Birthday Party 
by Clifford Kitchen on May goth, and on 
May 19th Cancel All Vows, by Lilo Linke. 

Secret Kingdom, by Walter Greenwood, will 
appear from Messrs. Cape and You Were There, 
by Sarah Bowes Lyon, from Messrs. Hutchinson. 

Among detective novels are Appointment with 
Death, by Agatha Christie (Collins), Lament for 
a Maker, by Michael Innes (Gollancz), and 
The End of Andrew Harrison, by Freeman Wills 
Crofts (Hodder and Stoughton). 


